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of the greatest among architects 

_ and unassailable etcher, was born 

at Venice in October, 1720. At the age of 
“ventecn he was imbued with a desire 
fo go to Rome, through converse with a 
girl, Francesca Corraghi, lately come from 
that city, Thither accordingly he went. 
ater spending some time in various toil, 
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for he was very poor, and in discovering 
that his talents were not those of a 
painter he began the work by which he 
is known, some two thousand etched 
plates, of an average size of perhaps 
20 in. by 15 in., revealing Rome as it 
was then and as he conceived it to have 
been. He hardly left its precinct during 
the forty years or so of his working life, 
and he died there, or at Tivoli to be 
exact, in November, 1778. 
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All that is to be known of the 
circumstances of his somewhat un- 
eventful life’ is recorded in Mr. 


Arthur Samuel’s monograph, the first 
English biography of Piranesi. Mr. 
Samuel, impelled by enthusiasm for his 
subject, has searched many sources of 
information with patience, and has 
sifted his facts with care. And it is a 
pity that his book, rendered still more 
interesting by some account of the times 
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and atmosphere in which his hero lived, 
should be weakened by a looseness of 
structure which the form he has adopted 
can least of all sustain. It affords 
us pleasure, however, to be able to 
commend, without reserve, the publisher’s 
part in the book. The binding, the 
printing, the spacing of pages; and the 
reproductions—especially the reproduc- 
tions—are exceptionally good, even for 
Mr. Batsford, whose books, in these 
matters, maintain so high a standard. 

His collation of the various editions 
of the etchings—a laborious and difficult 
task, here attempted for the first time— 
is one of the most valuable features of 
the volume. 

Quite half of the author's purpose, in 
his confused account of Piranesi’s period, 
appears to be to establish his hero as 
the fountain-head of that little English 
renaissance of decorative art associated 
with the names of the brothers Adam, 
of Chippendale, Wedgwood, and many 
others. With equal plausibility Mr. 
Samuel might have claimed the “ Em- 
pire” mode of France as a province, and 
i more dependent one, of Piranesi’s king- 
dom. His contention is nowhere at once 
so vindicated and so disproved as in the 
set of designs for chimney-pieces and “all 
other parts of houses,” taken from “ Egyp- 
tian, Tuscan, and Grecian architecture,” 
the “ Diverse Maniere dAdornare i 
Cannini.” Here, more noticeably even 
than in the Vasi, Candelabri series, are 
to be found all the properties—Sphinx, 
Anthemion, Acorn, and Formal Swag, 
Accoutrement and Arabesque — which 
distinguish, in a demonstrable way, the 
impire and the Adam styles. Here, too, 
even in the most extravagant instances, 
is all and more than their sense and 
system of design—actually a system, 
it seems, and one almost unfailingly 
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satisfactory at least, in its result. But 
there is nothing in Piranesi’s torrential 
profusion to give earnest of the chill- 
ness, the restraint, or, as some prefer 
it, the timidity (“restraint” is used 
in this country too often as an 
euphemism), the attenuation of cultured 
pleasure in form and elassic reminiscence, 
which distinguishes the Adams school. 
The pitch and sort of refinement to 
which that was encouraged could have 
been reached only at a fin de siecle and 
in a Northern land. It is all very far 
from Piranesi. Far enough, too, from 
the Empire style, derived from the 
same source, to permit of the conclusion 
that the brothers Adam and their asso- 
ciates brought to their work sufficient 
original ability to justify the reputation 
they acquired. 

We tire of this mania for tracing the 
source, channel, and outcome of ideas 
in terms of personal credit and blame. 
However applied, this method savours of 
detraction. In the present instance 
Piranesi suffers by implication equally 
with his disciples. That he owed so 
much to his models and worked in the 
spirit of his time was the basis of the 
esteem in which he was held; that he 
owed so little, that he improved and 
heightened both, has been the cause of 
his contemptuous dismissal by more 
recent critics. Our author flounders in 
the usual way in a confusion of dissociate 
ideas. You may write the biography of 
& mMan—one, separate, unique, unprece- 
dented person; or you may trace the 
development of a conception, trait, mode 
of feeling—disentangle one of the persis- 
tent threads on which the history of 
mankind is woven. In the one case you 
are concerned with the qualities of your 
subject; his divergences, surprises, his 
exceptional manner of doing ordinary 








Candelabrum. 
(From “Piranesi.” By permission of Mr. B. T. Batsford.) 
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things, and the normal traits which ip him 
are unexpected. As to his “life work.” 
you paint it—as a painter will picture g 
reach of the river, coloured by the sky 
of the moment, and glassing the world 
around it, or turbid and reflecting little 
or troubled and foaming against obstacles, 
(The painter does not attach to his 
picture a map of the river, marking with 
a cross his particular reach, your sub. 
ject’s “ place in art.”) But if the river 
concerns you most, find and mark its 
source, and note each tributary. Where 
it goes underground, as rivers do, some- 
times for centuries, with the divining-rod 
of the philosophic historian you vill 
follow its course, ready to know it, when 
it emerges, by its peculiar properties, 
whatsoever its change of colour and bulk. 

Piranesi was no mere fount. His was a 
greater destiny. He was the vehicle, the 
channel of a mightier flood than his 
admirer, our author, seems to suppose, 
Ancient Rome, to go no farther back than 
the second cataract, is manifest again 
under his hand. We may see _ him 
perhaps as the head of the delta whose 
trickling branches—the Adams, Wedg- 
wood, Dance, and the rest—go faltering 
on, to sink at last gradually into the salt, 
unprofitable sand. 

His consciousness of his mission is 
indicated in the declaration that he 
believed himself to have won a per- 
manent place in history by his restorations 
and records of Rome. But the incident 
of the Etruscan controversy—perhaps 
the leading incident in his “‘ uneventful ” 
life—is a disturbing commentary on the 
reality of his knowledge. Some cogno- 
scenti in London, through the medium of 
the Investigator, maintained the assump- 
tion, peculiarly offensive to Piranes', 
that the glories of Rome were wholly 
derived from Greece, and were built 
subsequently to the Roman conquest of 
that country. Piranesi went into tlic 
matter in his customarily wholehearted 
way, and came to the conclusion—a 
conclusion which was the basis of nearly 
all the later controversies in which he 
engaged—that this was wrong, that the 
original elements of Roman architecture 
were Tuscan, as is now the accepted view. 
And off he went, ideally violent as ever, 
to Pastum, and there, with the help of 
his son, etched a score or so of large 
plates, showing the remains of the Doric 
temples, built by the Greek colonists of 
that place, in proof of his contention. 

The Pastum plates rank by themselves 
in the volume of his work. ‘To our mind 
they do not equal any of the others 
point of inspired’ variety and interest. 
They lack the conviction of his other 
work; -perhaps they pall because of the 
unavoidable sameness of the emphatic 
Doric columns, or perhaps because ~ 
may detect in the capable dullness of those 
accessories which Piranesi himself renders 
so significant, the hand of the unpleasing 
Francesco, his son. But as etchings, 
lessons in chiaroscuro and in the handlin: 
of great uncompromising dark —, 
stone, in point of actuality, and as pi : 
of drawing and perspective, even &® © 
mere monument to their authors endur- 
ance in labour, they are sufficiently won 
derful, But Piranesi could not do well 0 
far from Rome. iyeves he believed, 
and acted upon his belief with al! tic 
troversial fervour, that these Dor! 
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remains were pure Etruscan, indigenous 
Roman work, the lifelong fever which 

ssessed him, the Spirit of Rome strain- 
ing for release, could find no outlet in this 
ien toil. 
oe different is his treatment of his 
veritable stuff! One sees it best in the 
ller, less considered plates, where, we 
may suppose, the Great Intention was 
jess hindered by his own. There is one 
ofa temple half buried. Sinking, 1s it ?— 
Ordo the few remaining mortals, standing 
desolate, hope by heaping filth upon the 
earth to pass unawed through the portico, 
and lean at last upon that balustrade ? 
Of three men on a pile of resigned débris, 
two grub feverishly in the ground, the 
third, as befits one now rendered in- 
different by surfeit, points, to distract his 
companions’ disproportionate anxiety, to 
some surpassing wonder a little farther 
on. Another has turned his face to the 
wall beside an ancient arch, hoping 
perhaps, by dreaming or dying, to win 
back to former times. One pigmy upon 
the edge of a great podium makes a 
speech to another below. Two others, 
furtive yet faltering, make their way 
down a staircase built for proud strong 
feet. Puny windows like thoughtful 
bullet-holes, and a chimney-stack where 
once a quadriga stood, point with in- 
stance, chapter and verse, the rage and 
mocking despair at his day which must 
have lain at the bottom of Piranesi’s 
mind. On another plate, a small view of 


sma 


‘the Ponte di Rimino, the parapet of the 


bridge is fringed with men, excited and 
waving spears—ghosts, it seems, since 
there are too many of them for these 
wildered times. Nearer, on a spit of mud 
by the river, there stand three ragged 
men with heads downhung, as though 
arraigned before that army of the past. 

What atmosphere and depth, what 
etching on these small plates ! 

In treating fragments of old Rome the 
man becomes delirious. Wilder even 
than the famous Carceri, burning with 
a fiercer heat, is one of the smallest 
plates he ever made. It shows the 
remaining columns of the temple of 
Jupiter—‘‘ in gran parte interrate nel piano 
moderno di Roma.” It is about five inches 
by eight inches wide. Sky and columns 
quiver and flame in concord. Ina view of 
what remained of the Therme of Titus the 
Tuned pieces stand in a strangely-lighted 
world, staring still in the original stupe- 
faction of their sundering. In another, 
of the walls of the Quirinal, earth and 
masonry roll and reel as though this 
awful piano moderno were at last to be 
heaved up and cast aside, as though Rome 
were about to awake under Piranesi’s 
lifelong caress, 

he views of actual Rome in his time, 
and of the buildings then in use, are not, 
ke the pictures of the ruins, haunted by 
desolate beggars, scattered and purpose- 
less. In these, people of all kinds go 
about and prosecute their affairs. Had 
he been asked, by one blind to his 
obvious delight, why he dispersed them 
80 freely, Piranesi would probably have 
answered (though surprised at the ques- 
tion—architecture even then being not yet 
finally divorced from life) that they were 
there to “ give scale.” In point of fact they 
serve to falsify, to magnify the size of 
the setting to their pantomime. But 
ven so, when they masque in their 
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contemporary haunts, they bear in their 
attitudes a sense that in these particular 
surroundings life is still possible, and 
maintain a brave assumption that the 
gigantic basilicas are not really too big 
or the hillocks in the road too many 
and too mountainous. Yet those same 
hillocks are everywhere; broken drums 
of columns and the contours of shattered 
sarcophagi tell of what they are made 
through breaks in their troubled surface. 

There are infrequent times, however, 
when Piranesi allows contemporary 
doings to flaunt recklessly, or even to 
stand assured, in the presence of the 
antique. Both attitudes belong to that 
Venice, fat in decline, to which he never 
failed to affiliate himself—the Venice in 
which Candide sups with a company 
of kings come to keep the Carnival. 
Remembering that world, he permits 
luxury to pass unheeding, and magni- 
ficent carriages to get about somehow 
over ways rendered dangerous by scraps 
of the insistent past they endeavour to 
ignore ; he permits ships also—proud and 
painted ships of Venice, still maintaining 
the pomp of her maritime prestige—to 
float almost on an equality with his 
Tuins, to menace with their spars, if not 
to assail, the sacred stones. Yet one 
cannot suppose that he may have felt 
then the terror of the attack which the 
machinery of commerce was even at that 
time engineering, or realised the irrepar- 
able damage it was to do to the things 
he loved. The world was not yet 
scraped, cleaned, and ordered. 

Trees young, yet grisly, grow in irrele- 
vant places, having their roots and reason, 
one must think, in the great Rome which 
lies even now not so very far below. 
For Piranesi that Rome must have lain 
always at the penultimate moment of 
resurrection, ever restless in her sleep. 

Piranesi’s foliage has a quality in 
complete consonance with his outlook. 
It is of a kind which does not grow on 
land, though it may grow in the sea—is 
more easily imagined there. Not dia- 
phanous, it yet bends and sways in the 
surrounding tides of light. His trees are 
not so much intended to deepen the 
peculiar atmosphere of his conceptions, 
as seen to be inevitable in that atmo- 
sphere, and only in the second place 
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reacting upon it to intensify its qualities, 
as real trees do. They are old and 
twisted, tough, one is certain, and yet 
with an evergreen sapfulness so insistent 
as to banish the idea of their eventual 
cessation more certainly than to preclude 
all expectation of the spring. Sometimes 
it is difficult to determine whether a 
certain furry excrescence is to be con- 
sidered tree or beggar-man, so much of 
a kind are those stubborn shrubs with 
the ragged despondent folk that hides 
amongst them. They seem to address 
men who, capable of sinking deeper, do 
not heed them. Their branches twist 
into satirical gesture ; they are conscious 
of their stature from their roots in the 
buried past. 

The verdure which covered Rome in 
Piranesi’s day is now for the most part 
gone. A place of mystery and _half- 
veiled glory then, as we may see it, a 
place of delight and torturing regret 
wherever one turned, a fitting bourne for 
pilgrims, is now but a half-built town, 
displaying many bare, though doubtless 
eligible sites. Because it is more hygienic 
so, and because in these days we will be 
businesslike even in the aspect of our 
mistakes. Thus—as goes a criminal’s 
head, so goes modern Rome. 

Piranesi was not the man to abandon 
for dreams and the making of pictures 
such scraps of actuality as were at hand. 
His fiercest visions, equally with his most 
intangible fancies, spring from an in- 
timacy of knowledge to which only long 
love and labour may attain. Observe the 
tireless accuracy and delight with which 
he measures and engraves odd caps and 
bases, enriched mouldings and reliefs. 
The wonderful series of candelabri, Vast, 
etc., each plate with its dedication to 
some dilettante—usually an English man 
or woman—bears witness to his care and 
industry. This was the work on which 
he wittingly staked his life. To have 
one’s name engraved in dedication in 
this series was one of the most prized 
trophies of the “ Grand Tour.” Men who 
are not forgotten to-day, and some who 
otherwise are, seem to have realised the 
immortality the distinction would convey. 
Robert Adam figures largely, and such 
others as Penn Asshton Curzon, Cavaliere 
Inglese, Amatore delle belle Arti, and 











An Ancient Roman Circus, near the Appian Way. 
(From an Etching by Piranesi.) 
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Signor Guglielmo Beckford, not only 
Amatore, but also Seguace, active patron. 
These men might almost have preferred 
Piranesi’s delineation to the tangible 
actuality, not only because it could be 
more easily obtained and more con- 
veniently possessed, but also because, 
under Piranesi’s needle, the thing, what- 
ever it was, underwent a refinement and 
perfecting to the ultimate degree, without 
any sacrifice of the most reverent ac- 
curacy. Compare some of the pieces in 
what is, to the present writer, the most 
haunting corner of the British Museum, 
that part of the central hall through 
which one passes to the reading-room, 
with Piranesi’s rendering of them. What 
is but limestone or marble in reality 
becomes bronze or ivory, or some un- 
known, impossible, and more precious 
material still, under his transmuting care. 

One might not have wondered if, with 
his untiring and time-devouring devotion 
to what remained, he had hesitated to 
make necessarily hazardous reconstruc- 
tions of what his Rome may have 
been. But he is far from deliberation 
even at this point. Indeed, the restora- 
tion, on his plates at least, of former 
glories, was the corollary, consciously 
cherished, of his labours on the relics 
of them, at that time being so eagerly 
uncovered and discussed. And we are 
not aware of his having had any 
hesitation in advancing his prodigious 
plans as anything but merely accurate, 
in the limited scientific meaning of the 
word. That they easily surpass in splen- 
dour the timid and piteously “ reliable ” 
surveys of to-day is certain; that they 
are nearer the literal truth is at least 
possible. But be this as it may, they are 
the steel and flint, whereas your latter- 
day dubieties are barely even the tinder, 
for the kindling of that wonder and 
desire which must attend a conception of 
ancient Rome. There is one map of over 
four feet square, covered with plans to a 
scale of about one-quarter of that of the 
ordinary ordnance survey sheets. Most 
of it was conjectural, no doubt. But the 
quality of his conjecture may be realised 
in the instance of the great series of 
plans of Hadrian’s villa at Tivoli, during 
the completion of which he died. Later 
excavations vindicated his “ guesses” to 
such an extent that his plans came to be 
regarded as miracles of inspired know- 
ledge. The spirit of Rome used him to 
the end as the agent of her release. 

He did not content himself with plans. 
What architect could? There is plate 
after plate of sections. In the sections 
of bridges especially he delighted—mon- 
strous foundations, thick as the earth’s 
crust almost, certainly stronger, and in 
isometric projections of interlocked 
masonry, illustrating, in conjunction with 
his unnecesarily laboured exposition of 
the theory of the wooden origin of the 
Doric Order, that hidden energy of the 
architectural psychology which works in 
terms of essential structure and can 
amuse itself endlessly with a “ box of 
bricks.” He was no more content to 
evoke only the apparition of his concep- 
tion of Rome than he was capable of 
confining himself to the realisation of one 
aspect of its architectural embodiment, 
as we shall note below. What a terrible 
piling of splendour was his idea of this 
aspect is seen in such views as that called 
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Antiquus Circi Martial. What controlled 
profusion! And it has a . dynamic 
quality possessed by no other restora- 
tions we know. The things portrayed 
embody a process, not a state. The 
man is picturing what lives for him, not 
galvanising what is dead. Wonder is 
heaped upon wonder, and the new glory 
outshines, though it does not entirely 
supersede the old. In the foreground is 
Piranesi’s beloved jumble of abandoned 
gods. The Stadium, of great width, 
stretches away, almost out of sight, far 
past the farther of the two gigantic 
mete. Beyond is the Appian Way, and 
above it stairs and terraces, trophies, 
smouldering urns and votive heights— 
stuff of dreams, yet realised completely. 
And there is this strange aspect of 
process about it all; and, since these 
things cannot conceivably grow greater, 
it is the process of decay. It is the 
flower grown too heavy with its own 
magnificence—Imperial Rome. 

There is another aspect of this uprearing 
splendour which the forged, tortured 
spirit of Piranesi might not ignore. His 
pomp of palaces would have lacked its 
solidity of hauteur had nota consciousness 
of their foundations lain in the deeper 
part of his mind. And as in actuality 
they were buried deeper than all the 
ruins he might see, he drew them out of 
his head, and in a delirium of expiation 
produced the dread Carceri. 

The plates of this short series arrest 
even the vulgar. Quieter minds they 
hold captive and gazing, in horror and 
perplexity, mazed and wandering about 
the inconsequent labyrinth, or in that 
exultation which cries “ At last!” and 
settles to dwell fondly and fevered on 
each dreadful stone. The “ cultured,” as 
at other times, are left in realms above. 
A fair example of the sophisticated attitude 
is the ingenious discovery, somewhere 
proclaimed, that Piranesi got his idea 
for the Carcert from a plate in one of 
Marot’s books entitled the “ Prison 
d’Amadis.” It is very probable that 
Piranesi knew this plate. It includes 
all the properties of the Carceri—stones, 
arches, ropes, bars, chains. But this 
‘Prison d’Amadis,” by Marot, is as 
literal a piece of pasteboard and canvas 
as the Carceri are real visions and pro- 
jections of actuality, as finite and amusing 
as they are infinite. To those who 
advance an analogy the sight and sense 
of the Carceri is denied. The unnecessary 
story that these plates were produced 
during a period of temporary insanity is 
but a kindred product of that same state 
of mind—that spiritual inhibition. It 
may be proved circumstantially that 
Piranesi suffered from a fever about the 
time when he was making these pictures. 
The body would be dry and tough indeed 
which could remain unheated during such 
a perturbation of the soul. 

The manner of etching in these designs 
proclaims the pain and stress through 
which they were delivered. They were 
not first plotted in plan and section. 
Molten on to the copper they were 
poured. And if the line of an arch come 
awkwardly, why then, it must waver in 
its course. A tendril stairway, wearying 
of its climb, sinks again into the sub- 
consciousness whence it arose. A great 
black gangway, darkening the ground, 
leads to a blank stone wall. One 
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cannot believe that even the highest 
vault supports a roof, or that the 
floor, when seen, though it may be at 
ground level or even lower, is yet the 
ultimate depth. Lateral boundaries are 
equally impossible to define. Light up. 
naturally plays upon the walls, casts 
shadows even, and yet gives no relief 
Iron lanterns hang for a yet more terrible 
night. Only twice do we get an indica. 
tion of the outer world—glimpses more 
hopeless than the maze behind, they are 
so final a denial of escape, hopeless 
as the interminable stairs up which the 
wildered soul must urge its body ip 
Sisyphean torment. It is a world of 
prison ; and the gaoler has forgotten, or 
is dead. 

On the title plate, one, chained variously 
and unreasonably to a height, cries with 
the gloating of an initiate to a recruit, 
the horrors that are to come. He is huge, 
if indeed there be any constant of scale 
in this underworld. Men twenty feet 
and twelve feet high stand by others 
full grown to the ordinary stature. At 
another point a bunch of Titans writhes, 
uneasy and precarious, on an insecure half 
arch. Openings are barred and spiked with 
irons so big that they might be effective 
only against a giant. It is as though, in 
the hallucinations of confinement, the 
mind were deprived of the comparative 
sense. Big and Little fade out with Time, 
Night and Day. All is that illusion from 
which there is no escape. On one wild 


plate a terrific wheel, without spokes or’ 


hub, crushes men. They stick. 

That note of actuality, of the imm- 
nence of terrible, unavoidable, irreparable 
physical evil is present throughout. Can 
the moving Spirit in Piranesi have 
known that this world-old connotation oi 
“prison” was shortly to be Jost? Can 
that Spirit, before the horror of our 
hygienic prisons became subject only for 
the subtlest of psychology in verse, or to 
be conveyed by the vertigo and despair 
of the unheard drone to the lighter music 
of theday? Can it have urged this man, 
so much to its purpose, to epitomise 
finally the dungeons of former times? 

For most people the Carceri seem to be 
the ultimate expression of Piranesi, the 
deepest pit into which his spirit thrust 
him. This is true. In them throbs the 
basic aria. But if they are the roots, 
there is also a topmost flower. On the 
stem of research, and above the crowded 
leaves of views of Rome, above and 
transcending the fruit, those restorations, 
come the several plates of fantasy and 
over-bubbling delight. Any attempt to 
describe these things, as things, in words 
would be—unsatisfactory. They are the 
sort of power an artist may come to alter 
years of meticulous toil at his properties 
—the cream of ferment from a brimiul 
vat. 

Chains, sarcophagi, snakes, and swags 
of medals, a bundle of arrows quivered 
in the earth and broken fauns grinning 
still at inquisitive men; a gigantic 
dolphin, gasping on a castle wall, of 
natural rock it may be, and much else. 4 
catalogue gives nothing, or but an un 
resolved cryptogram of the scene. Once, 
two vital ragged men on a Titanic little 
bridge gesticulate with the emphasis of 
marionettes (that is their relative scale) 
amongst the terrific ruins, ironic and com 
passionate, or merely: indifferent, of 
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Imperial Rome. It is in these plates as 
though all he knew of ancient work and 
all the remains he has portrayed, join 
hands and dance together in dreams, not 
of Rome, but of her ruin. Throughout 
most of his work it is apparent, but here 
in these outpourings of superabundance 
it becomes incontestable, that Piranesi, a 
link in the eternal chain, was the pre- 
cursor in visual imagery of the revival 
of Romance. Thus, then, we see him :— 
as a boy, beautiful, it was said, and 
precocious in bringing to his father’s 
craft of stonemason and builder the 
conscious art that was to raise him to 
pre-eminence and render his place 
unique ; as a man, fiery and dark, aggres- 
sive in contention, and working always 
at a prodigious pitch, delving steadily, 
as those others out of the reluctant 
earth for profit, so he out of his longing 
soul for love. He lived intensely, married 
and had sons and daughters. But life, 
wife, children alike were only his 
valued assistants in his obedience to the 
Spirit of Romance and in the service of 
his mistress, Rome. 


>, 
oye 


NOTES. 


, WE are glad to see that 
. Paul's gir W. B. Richmond 
ridge. 
makes another appeal to 
reason and good feeling in the columns 
of the Times. Being addressed to 
Parliament and not to the City Corpora- 
tion, it will, at any rate, be understood. 
As he rightly points out, in such matters 
as this “ there are those that know and 
those that do not.” Politeness may 
have constrained him from stating more 
explicitly that the Corporation authorities 
do not. This, politeness apart, is of 
course the plain and obvious truth. 
The Corporation does not know—how 
should they? The trouble is that nothing 
human will convince them of their own 
ignorance. This being so, it is intoler- 
able that the amenities of the river and 
of our Metropolitan Cathedral should 
be at the mercy of an ignorance which 
unfortunately does not want to be 
enlightened. Parliament has a plain 
duty before it—to reject this Bill; 
and to continue to reject it till the Cor- 
poration can show that properly- qualified 
experts have considered it from every 
point of view—when they may possibly 
discover that this, after all, is not the 
right place for a main through traffic 
toute, and that the whole treatment of 
the scheme is based on a false and mis- 
taken idea. When Parliament has 
performed this duty another awaits it— 
to remove all such questions as this 
from the jurisdiction of all Corporations 
which have shown themselves hopelessly 
Incapable of dealing with them. There 
ls Ohe argument, though, which must 
appeal to every man of feeling—the 
argument of cost. That the wealthiest 
city in the world and the capital of the 
Empire should be expected to spend 
one single penny piece more than the 
barest necessity demands, merely to 
turn failure into success, is, of course, 
preposterous—even when the bridge 
itself costs it nothing, and the London 
County Council helps with the rest. 
How much more preposterous therefore 
is the sum of a million pounds! Should 
London ever by chance happen to attain 
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to the degree of enlightenment of a 
second-rate French provincial town 
there may be some hope for public 
improvements, but not till then. 





EVERYONE jealous for the 


ete _— honour of London will 
Fe Pi al rejoice to hear that a Com- 


mittee of Members of the 
House of Commons has 
been formed to insure the recommittal of 
the Corporation’s Bill affecting St. Paul’s 
Bridge. The meeting, presided over by 
Mr. Morrell, decided to circularise the 
members, pointing out the drawbacks 
of the present scheme and asking for 
support “ to insure that the Corporation 
in administering the funds of which they 
are the trustees may avail themselves 
of the best architectural advice and 
produce a scheme worthy of the capital 
of the Empire.” This is safe ground 
to take. We congratulate Mr. Morrell 
and his associates on their enlightened 
public spirit, and heartily wish them 
every success. Public opinion—except, 
it seems, in the City of London—has 
lately made a great advance towards 
the due appreciation of the value of the 
amenities of a city, as witness the stress 
laid upon them in the Town Planning 
Act—the mental or spiritual aspect as 
something more really vital than the 
grossly material side of our civic life— 
and this new spirit of the age, we confi- 
dently anticipate, will be faithfully re- 
flected by the representatives of the 
people when the real nature and gravity 
of the issues at stake are properly placed 
before them. The unfortunate part of 
this controversy is that the Corporation 
has been allowed to pose as the defenders 
of sound common sense and practical 
utility against the attacks of unpractical 
and visionary dreamers with no idea 
of traffic requirements or of the value 
of money—a pose which the facts do not 
justify. If individual artists have 
emphasised the artistic aspect of the 
question, that does not go to prove that 
the scheme is not open to the greatest 
objection from the strictly utilitarian 
point of view, as we pointed out in our 
issue of July 2 last. There should be 
no difficulty, however, in convincing 
an impartial assembly of intelligent men 
that there is no necessary conflict between 
beauty and utility—that, on the contrary, 
they are, rightly considered, one and the 
same thing. This fact is, indeed, the 
raison détre of the existence of the 
architect. That his whole life is devoted 
to the expression of utility in terms of 
beauty is just the reason why his special 
skill should be at the service of the com- 
munity to assist in solving an otherwise 
insoluble problem. 


Commons. 





Ir is stated that the 
Finance Committee of the 
London County Council 
has approved a design for a steel arch 
bridge, 48 ft. in width, at a cost of 220,0001., 
including the cost of acquiring land, as 
compared with a previous estimate of 
500,0007. for a similar bridge 60 ft. in 
width. At first glance this looks as if 
the London County Council by cutting 
off another 12 ft. in width and so saving 
another 280,000/. could obtain a 36-ft. 
bridge for nothing, with a balance of 
60,0007. for the relief of rates. We fear 
that such a triumph of municipal finance 


Lambeth 
Bridge. 
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is too good to be true, and that the 
explanation lies in the fact that the new 
design is not “a similar bridge ” to the 
original one, less 12 ft. in width. The 
original design, we take it, was one 
which the technical advisers of the 
Council considered at that time to be 
exactly suitable to its position and 
surroundings, and not more than 
sufficient for the estimated traffic. We 
should be interested to know if they 
have changed their opinion, and, if so, 
on what grounds they now estimate 
the traffic at four-fifths only .of their 
previous estimate. Considering the im- 
provements now being carried out in 
this neighbourhood, bringing Lambeth 
Bridge into direct relation with the 
Houses of Parliament, it is essential 
that it should be built in a worthy 
manner. We must say that any such 
saving in cost as is here suggested makes 
us a little nervous as to the ultimate 
result. 


THe frequent fires at 


—. temporary exhibitions, 
Exhibitions. ¢©t., where highly 1n- 


flammable forms of con- 
struction are used, have decided the 
Executive of the British Fire Prevention 
Committee to issue a detailed report 
on the great Brussels Exhibition fire 
of last year, and to supplement it with 
suggestions as to safeguards against fire 
in future temporary exhibitions, etc., set 
out in the form of model regulations. 
The illustrated report (Red Book No. 154), 
by Mr. Edwin O. Sachs, Chairman of the 
Committee, is a useful and interesting 
work which can be studied with advan- 
tage by all concerned in the erection 
and control of buildings, especially at 
a time like the present, when so many 
temporary structures are being erected 
in connexion with the Coronation 
processions. The view of the Executive 
of the Committee is that the time has 
arrived when we should have either 
general regulations or a form of model 
by-laws that could easily be adopted 
by localities to meet special fire risks, 
The Brussels Exhibition disaster meant 
a loss of over two million sterling, of 
which about 1,750,0007. was insured, 
but many of the exhibits were entirely 
irreplaceable. At a show like that at 
Coney Island there will probably be a 
loss of over 250,000/. But what is far 
more important is that if these fires 
were to occur when the public are actually 
in the exhibition buildings or “ shows ” 
a very serious loss of life is to be antici- 
pated, much as at the Paris Charity 
Bazaar fire of 1897. 





THE recommendation § of 


oe the General Purposes 
Theatre. Committee of the L.C.C. 


that an option on the 
Spring-gardens site be granted to the 
Shakespeare Memorial Committee free of 
charge 1s a just recognition of the national 
aspect of the undertaking. We cannot 
say, however, that from the point of view 
of a monumental building this site is 
altogether ideal. The position may be 
admirable, but the site itself is lament- 
ably insufficient for a building that 
should be worthy of the occasion and 
equal to anything of the same. nature 
to be found in other countries. We 
think it should be thoroughly realised 
b 
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The A.A. Play: Mr. C. Wontner Smith as “the Architect.” 


by the Committee from the start that 
if they want a fine building they must 
have a fine site with suitable approaches. 
From the point of view of the player the 
performance of the plays and not the 
external appearance of the building may 
be of the essence of the Memorial. In 
this case we would venture to suggest 
that if the funds do not at once permit 
the acquisition of a suitable site that 
the hire or purchase of a theatre for 
temporary use would meet this difficulty 
till the Committee are able to deal 
with the matter in the true Shake- 
spearean spirit. We imagine that a 
good many of the subscribers would be 
disappointed with nothing but a rather 
superior commercially-arranged theatre 
with a 20-ft. passage round it as the 
law provides, instead of something which 
by its treatment and surroundings recalled 
the “spacious days of great Elizabeth.” 





HARVARD UNIVERsITY has, 

The Beaux- we understand, decided 
Arts System +, introduce the Beaux- 
of Education : aia 
at Harvard. Arts method of archi- 
tectural training, M. 

Duquesne, of Paris, having been 


appointed Professor of Design. Itis now 
some forty years since the American 
pioneers of a more liberal system of 
education, Professors Ware, Letang, and 
Chandler, added the Beaux-Arts system 
of the atelier method of teaching archi- 
tecture to the curriculum of the students 
of Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Subsequently the older schools fell into 
line—first Cornell, next the University 
of Pennsylvania, then Columbia. 
Harvard held out longest. The Beaux- 
Arts method of instruction now per- 
meates the United States, and thus far 
stands for the best education of the 
student of architecture. M. Duquesne, 
who will be so largely responsible for 
the formation of the new school at 
Harvard, won the Grand Prix de Rome 
in 1897. Until recently he held a 
position in the Government office as 
erchitect en second.” 


> 
— 





CHURCH OF ASCENSION, TIVERTON. 


The foundation-stone for the additions to 
this church was laid last week. The architect 
for the building is Mr. F. Bligh Bond, 
F.R.I.B.A., of Glastonbury, and the contract 
igs being carried out by Mr. F. J. Blackmore, 
of Tiverton. Both these gentlemen are Free- 
masons, 
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ANNUAL PLAY. 


SATIRE is an indispensable element in a 
civilised community, and more especially, 
perhaps, in the specialised congregations of 
men or women which develop into societies 
of more or less importance. Societies of the 
kind—societies, that is, with a purpose— 
often lose the saving grace of humour, and 
with it a sense of proportion, which is, after 
all, an essential part of high seriousness. 
We should not like to hazard to what extent 
the amelioration of mankind has been depen- 
dent upon the wits of their time, but we need 
not hark back to Aristophanes and Moliére 
to learn that they had a considerable effect 
upon morals, points of view, and manners; 
particularly have they, it may be, assisted in 
reducing the pretentious bore to his proper 
place. The Architectural Association seems 
throughout its history always to have kept 
an eye on the lighter side of things, and its 
wholesome sense of humour reached, perhaps, 
its apogee with the production of the first 
number of the Purple Patch, a little paper 
which was not only funny, but scholarly; 
that is to say, its jokes were elaborated witi 
some sense of literary style without tosing 
their spontaneity. It hit pretty hard at 
times, without, however, transgressing the 
rules of sportsmanship. The Purple Patch 
as a paper has, we believe, ceased to 
exist, but the young bloods responsible for 
its production have apparently adopted the 
title as a nom-de-plume to cover their 
various individualities in the authorship ot 
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Mr. Jacob as a Workman. 
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the Play, with a Prologue, given at the 
Maddox-street Galleries for three nights this 
week. ‘The Prologue and the Play alike 
provided excellent entertainment. The 
point of both pieces lay in the elaborate 
leading up to a most amusing evasion. In 
the Prologue we were presented with the 
scene of the A.A. Council Room with the 
Play Committee in possession, convened, 



































Mr. G. B. Carvill as “the Purple Patch,” 


almost on tie eve of the performance, to 
consider the writing, rehearsal, and produc- 
tion of the forthcoming play. The Committee 
seemed very actual; in the use of familiar 
names the fun was sufficiently personal, yet 
within certain limits the scene was a capital 
parody on all committees. It eventually 
escaped the issue before it, as committees 
sometimes will, by accepting the suggestion 
of Mr. Cleek, the Secretary—excellently 
played by Mr. C. Wontner Smith—that an 
old play should be revived. And, in fact, an 
old play was revived. ‘‘ Putting the Best 
Face Upon It’? was, we believe, the first 
play written by the Purple Patch, and per- 
formed some four years ago. It has perhaps 
aged a little. It is excellent fooling, never- 




















Mr. Alec Smithers as the Pupil. 


theless, and written with plenty of wit and 
Point. Saccharissa, who is at once the 
heroine and architect’s client, has captivated 
both the architect and the builder, while 
Purple Patch (played as a jester by Mr. 
Carvill), acting as assessor, stands by 
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to see fair play. The whole machinery of 
architectural practice is  satirised, and 
certain phases of l’art nouveau of distinctly 
British origin, phases which now are not, 
perhaps, so much in evidence as when the 
play was written, are not spared. Mean- 
while we are momentarily expecting the 
appearance of Saccharissa; the disappoint- 
ment at the fall of the curtain provides at 
once a dramatic ‘surprise and an excellent 
joke. But before this we learn that she 
has been won neither by the architect nor 
the builder, but by Purple Patch, the 
assessor ! 

The play went briskly. And let us pay 
a tribute to the veterans in the service 
of the lighter side of the many activities 


of the A.A.—Mr. Clapham and Mr. 
Carvill. Either possesses histrionic gifts 


which might have led him to success in an 
inferior art. Mr. C. Wontner Smith, too, 
with his charming presence and voice, now 
takes rank with these excellent actors. Mr. 
Dakers and Mr. J. B. Scott were also good, 
and Mr. Smithers, when he has modified 
certain mannerisms, will ke a useful member 
of the company. We must not forget the 
chauffeur, Mr. Langbein, who introduced an 
element of quite professional excellence at 
the right moment. ‘The music of Mr. Claude 
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Kelly was attractive and catchy, and con- 
tributed largely to the general success. Mr. 
Harold Lock was an able conductor. The 
piece, which went without a hitch, was pro- 
duced under the stage management of Mr. 
Oglesby. 

The following was the cast :— 


The Prologue. 


Wied Cle occ ect ene etes as Mr. Clapham 
ONO, oe. a waltlncc utes caus Mr. Carvill 
Bir. Beabey .... 22. ccsececccccececes Mr. Dakers 
ee I ag 5 0 nosey cccvedes Mr. Smithers 


Mr. Shovel (Hon. Sec. Play Committee) Mr. Scott 
Mr. B. Ginner (Pupil in A.A. Deg, School) 

r. Boutcher 
Mr. Cleek (Secretary A.A.) Mr. Wontner Smith 
Mr. Burbury (Assistant Sec. A.A.) Mr. Yerbury 
Mrs. Ronuk (Charwoman) Mr. Kennedy Smith 


“Putting the Best Face Upon It.” 


Pile WAU 6 od sem naesanuds Mr. W. S. Dakers 
His Foreman .......... Mr. F. Dare Clapham 
His Chauffeur ...... Mr. W. O. Langbein, jun 
The Architect ........ Mr. C. Wontner Smith 
His Clerk of Works .......... Mr. J. B. Scott 
DEINE vc cncewcuccccccces Mr. Alec Smithers 


upil 
The Purple Patch (Acting as Assessor) 
Mr. G. B. Carvill 


Saccharissa (the Building Owner) 
Miss Enid Trevelyan 
Our illustrations are from drawings specially 
made by Mr. E. A. Rickards, F.R.I.B.A. 









































Mr, W. S. Dakers as the Builder, 
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The A.A. Play: Mr. J. B. Scott as Clerk of Works. 


ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


The Royal Institute of the Architects of 
Ireland. 

From the Report of the Council of the 
Royal Institute of the Architects of Ireland, 
published in the Journal of the Institute, we 
take the following :— 

‘*The first election under the new by-laws 
for the offices of President and Vice- 
President took place. . . . Mr. A. E. 
Murray was declared duly elected President 
and Mr. R. Caulfeild’ Orpen Vice-President 
for the ensuing three years. Mr. Murray, 
one of the oldest surviving members of the 
Institute, has rendered most valuable service 
in the past as the Hon. Secretary and Hon. 
Treasurer. Some months ago Mr. 
Murray very generously presented the Insti- 
tute with a medallion in gold and enamel, a 
replica of the Institute seal recently designed 
by Mr. R. C. Orpen, to be worn by the 

















Mr, Clapham as Foreman. 


President on public occasions. . . . Mr. 
R. C. Orpen has been a member of Council 
for many years, and has also filled for three 
years with great ability the office of Hon. 
Secretary. He has undertaken the Editor- 
ship of the Institute Journal since it was 
started. The last three years have 
been characterised by exceptional stress and 
activity in the affairs of our Institute. 
During that period many matters of unusual 
importance have come up for consideration, 
some of them touching its most vital 
interests; and an unusual amount of energy 
and vigilance have been called for on the 
part of your Council and officers. It is, 
therefore, a matter for sincere congratulation 
that our Institute has possessed, in Mr. 
Frederick Batchelor, a President endowed in 
an eminent degree with the qualities neces- 
sary and desirable in the holder of that 
onerous and_ responsible position. Your 
Council, in proposing that the marked thanks 
of the Institute be given to him, desire to 
place, on record their warm appreciation of 
the ungrudging way in which he has devoted 
his time and talent to the service of the 
Institute, his uniform courtesy and tact, and 
his sound judgment, energy, and business 
capacity, which have so largely contributed 
to the successful accomplishment of the 
incorporation of the Institute, the revision 
of the conditions of contract, the acquisition 
of our premises, and the other matters 
brought to a conclusion during his term of 
office.”’ 
————_e-@—-e—____- 


ARCHITECTURE IN 
AMERICA. 


A MEETING of the Royal Society of Arts 
was held on Wednesday, May 24, at John- 
street, Adelphi, W.C., when Mr. Frank M. 
Andrews, of New York, read a paper on 
“ Architecture in America,” Sir Aston Webb, 
C.B., R.A., F.R.I.B.A., presiding. In the 
course of the lecture Mr. Andrews said :— 

“A timid concession to traditions, which 
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could not be altogether denied, we find reagon. 
ably applied to the first structure of the 
national capital, and in the executive mansion 
at Washington. That these structures should 
owe their existence and excellence to the 
interest of Washington and Jefferson, and to 
Hamilton, the locating of the capital itself 
gives to our most important architectura] 
effort of the time a. personal: significance 
corresponding to their influence in the affairs 
of our Government. Throughout the Colonial 
period we find in New England and jp 
Virginia, with its sister States, a faithful 
adherence to the manners and customs of the 
Mother Country, its architecture consequently 
is that of the coincident Gecrgian period oj 
England, and the word for it in our architec. 
tural vernacular, ‘Colonial.’’ With us an 
architecture of brick and wood, severe, 
simple, and with a certain refined stateliness, 
owing to its existence as a precedent to the 
influence of our then leaders of thought and 
action, and merely reflecting their point of 
view, it ultimately became only a mode or 
habit of construction without architectural 
force or vitality. Its earliest and_ best 
examples, preserved by a fortuitous circum. 
stance throughout a century of neglect and 
indifference, became in the end a helpful 
educational influence pointing towards the 
true path of artistic excellence; a cudgel with 
which to belabour a heedless utilitarian public 
but too prone to an inartistic display of its 
swiftly-acquired wealth, and to awaken its 
artistic conscience. 

Again we rediscovered the rare beauty, 
quiet strength, and world of suggestion in the 
old Spanish missions of southern California 
and the south-west. Glowing with artistic 
spirit, in their extreme isolation from the 
then civilised world, they seem a miracle of 
accomplishment. They are the product of 
minds who loved art, and remembered it as 
of the land of their birth; but, forced by 
environment and conditions to a fortunate 
simplicity, they preserved and created for 
the admiration of our future generations the 
essence of all that is good in the architec- 
ture of Spain. To-day this work is a power- 
ful source of inspiration to the prosperous 
people of all that region of the United 
States where these good old mission fathers 
did their work of civilisation, leaving behind 
them evidence of their love of the beautifui. 
These, then, were the slender links that 
united us with the ancient architectural 
forms, and while they were not inherent nor 
endowed with a spontaneous expression of 
ourselves, nor an indication of our future 
development, they for the moment served as 
a borrowed garment, fortunately a good one. 

‘The ‘story of our departure from these 
standards, and the subsequent period of 
artistic squalor and ignorance, which I may 
refer to as our architectural Dark Ages, was 
one, however, not of wilful ignorance nor 
purposeful neglect, but of a condition. It is 
the story of these people isolated by a great 
ocean, and by the greater intellectual ocean of 
abandonment of European traditions and ties; 
with the great task of solving an experiment 
in Government on a huge scale; with a vast 
wilderness to subdue and render serviceable 
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to man; with the problem of assimilation of 
aa influx of foreign population possessed of 
alien thoughts and customs. 


Colonial Architecture. 


Therefore in our country, in this condition 
to which I have likened it, we find the 
Colonial type of domestic architecture princi- 
pally interpreted, not by architects nor under 
an artistic impulse, but by the builders of the 

eriod whose personal vagaries and idio- 
syncrasies more and more overwhelm the 
meagre examples of this authoritative style. 
Throughout the country, and for the greater 
part of the XIXth century, these con- 
ditions prevailed, for we cannot take as 
essentially typical the attenuated architec- 
tural movement, if it may be so described, 
that was discernible in a few of our more 
important sea-board cities. Broadly speak- 
ing, the entire scheme of things involved no 
application of artistic code or principle, but 
was merely the product of the builder crafts- 
man. In the older portions of the country we 
find the more important structures reared of 
brick and stone, with a generally prevalent 
application of our own peculiar system of 
wood construction to domestic requirements. 

It does not appear to me that it is logical 
nor permissible to trace the course of that 
spark of architectural knowledge which 
moved onward from the early Colonial days, 
revealing itself from time to time in isolated 
instances throughout this period, and claim 
that its description is the story of American 
architecture. 

It must be borne in mind that we are deal- 
ing with the development of architecture 
within a democracy, describing a movement 
probably without a parallel in the history of 
the art. Republican Venice in its days of com- 
mercial supremacy had her traditions of 
Rome and Greece, an old order of things to 
build upon, and an unavoidably inherited 
environment not of its own creation; of an 
artistic bequest authoritative in its deriva- 
tion, and certain of itself. 

Passing over the time of the Civil War, the 
reconstruction days and the panic of 1873, 
we find architecture at its lowest ebb con- 
currently with the renewal of the energetic 
development of railroads and of other funda- 
mental industries, a consequent rapid increase 
in accumulated wealth, and of the power of 
the individual as well as of communities to 
assert their importance by a material display. 
The individual respected no architectural 
authority, save that of his own taste, under 
the guilding influence of the carpenter-builder. 
The architect was a negligible quantity, a 
mere speck in the background; and, in fact, 
the name had small significance except only 
when applied to the builder. An architect 
was a dubious being at best, who insistently 
expounded impracticable and useless theories 
about art and other effete things of European 
origin that were quite inimical to the interests 
of the local dealers, building trades, and their 
political henchmen. 


The Modern American Style. 


To-day it may be justly claimed that the 
fundamental elements of our peculiar 
American type of architectural expression are 
discernible. Its precise formulation may not 
yet be possible, but it is a vital and growing 
thing, plastic, perhaps restless and unsettled, 
yet reflecting our rapidly-crystallising charac- 
teristics as a people. As an art it has un- 
questionably found itself, and its underlying 
purposes and tendencies are capable of 
analysis and discussion. In method it is 
bound to no exact tradition nor architectural 
style, but does acknowledge the underlying 
principles and authoritative precedents that 
energise them all. For the present it is 
transitional in character, and, as to detail, is 
essentially an architesture . of . adaptation, 
wedded, as I have said, to no particular style, 
but seizing for the purpose at hand any suit- 
able architectural form that applies to our 
situation and environment, and controlled by 
a trained art intelligence. 

ere we have the interesting example of 

ai art movement rather typically American, 
wherein the love of the beautiful and the 
€sire of its intelligent expression is not due 

to the stimulus of the patron towards the 
artist, but, on the contrary, has flowed from 
the artist to the patron, or, rather, from an 
entire group of artists to an awakening public. 
€ entire material equipment of this 
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country which served its purpose throughout 
a period of transition and development must 
be, and is being, recreated in permanent and 
enduring form, thereby affording an extra- 
ordinary volume of architectural opportunity. 
A practical people, accustomed to quickly 
grasping and —" broad problems by con- 
certed action, they have realised that beauty 
and art are vitally important things, and 
that to be acquired as a national asset their 
guidance and direction must be assigned to 
that group of men whose training and experi- 
ence entitle them to it, and whose active 
propaganda are but reflected by this 
conclusion. 

The educational influence now at work 
within us is as wide as the nation itself, pro- 
ceeding primarily from the group of men 
referred to, also from schools of art, which 
are to be found in every important city in 
the land, from the regularly established 
schools of architecture in our various colleges 
and universities, from the active and alert 
efforts of the lay press, and the intelligent 
and interesting art criticism and discussion 
of the popular magazines and the technical 
journals of the profession. 

In this scheme of education Europe may be 
regarded as one great laboratory, in which 
the practical application of the theories and 
influence of this educational movement are 
tested and applied. The thousands of 
Americans who year by year cross the 
Atlantic and travel about Europe have, re- 
gardless of their immediate motive, both con- 
sciously and unconsciously, absorbed the 
spirit, the grandeur, and nobility of its 
artistic achievements, and have at iast per- 
ceived that, besides the material wealth of a 
country, there must be a spiritual and intel- 
lectual wealth which art alone can express, 
and without which no nation can be truly 
great nor the full fruition of a people’s 
destiny be accomplished. 

I believe that these influences have resulted 
in a public sense of discrimination and a 
sound professional analysis of the art and 
artistic influence of Europe, and from this 
I reason that there will ultimately appear in 
America a characteristic American style that 
will be grounded upon the varieties of archi- 
tecture, sincerely expressing the organ- 
ism, use, and purposes of our structures, 
yet not insisting upon the forced and 
unnatural adaptation of motifs and de- 
tail in archeological reproduction of other 
styles not suited to ourselves. The day 
has passed in my eountry when the ideas 
and so-called originality of the individual 
is to be tolerated as a worthy substitute for 
the time-honoured forms and concrete con- 
clusions which represent the ctmulative 
authority of the many minds of the past 
striving for truth and beauty of expression. 

That our growth and development will be 
to a large degree homogeneous is to be ex- 
pected, because of the ease of intercommuni- 
cation and consequent habit of travel between 
our various States and cities. While inter- 
esting variants may appear, due to the 
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Colonial influence of which I have spoken, 
there will be none of those phenomena that 
have in the past arisen from restricted inter- 
communication, isolation of cities, division 
of languages, and customs which so strongly 
individualised and restricted the art and 
thought of European groups, and which so 
comprehensively affected the formation of its 
various styles of architecture. 


Influence of the Chicago Exhibition. 


Undoubtedly the greatest, if not the 
primary, stimulus of the present artistic 
development of the United States is to be 
found in the Columbian Exposition of 1893 
in Chicago. It was here that the profession 
for the first time found itself in possession 
of a theme monumental in its scope and 
dignity, and of that peculiar quality and 
complexity which put it beyond the capacity 
of the layman or of the builder to control; 
resulting, therefore, in its assignment to a 
profession now become powerful enough to 
assert its right to assume direction within 
its own domain. The initial moment in our 
art history that required the united action 
of a group of properly-trained men, it was 
the first time when they had to deal with a 
problem in which architecture was the 
dominant note; recognised as the visible and 
vitally important expression of the dignity 
and scope of the enterprise. The interest 
of a great public was to be aroused, and a 
situation of charm and beauty was to be 
created as a functional part of the display 
itself, and for this purpose the business men 
in charge perceived that good architecture 
was indeed a practical necessity. For the 
first time the ability of architects accustomed 
only to separate individual effort was to be 
gathered together, synchronised and welded 
into unified action, wherein the individual 
tendency must be subordinated to the require- 
ments of all while dealing with a grandiose 
plan, the grouping of buildings in harmony 
of mass and outline conforming tv a central 
governing ideal. 

For the first time on American soil there 
was to be produced in orderly triumph the 
majestic splendour of ancient Rome, of Italy, 
of the dreams of France, and these architects, 
recruited from the field of conventional daily 
routine, thus found in their grasp the oppor- 
tunity to display to a great people the possibili- 
ties and meaning of the art of architecture. 
To-day it is a thing of the past, ephemeral in 
its material existence, but everlasting in its 
message and impression upon the nation. 
With difficulty can you, to whom the tradi- 
tions of your own land and the storied riches 
of Europe are familiar things, realise the 
revelation contained in this work of art, and 
its stimulus to our people. Its direct in- 
fluence is manifest in every important city 
of our land, by local agitation for civic 
beauty, by established and projected control, 
and direction of the art expression of in- 
dividual enterprises by the popular demand 
for the beautifying of streets, the monu- 
mental groupings of public buildings, and the 





























Columbia College Library. 
Messrs. McKim, Mead, & White, Architects. 
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constantly increasing intelligence of popular 
architectural criticism. A hitherto unknown 
language to the masses, this enterprise 
aroused in them a spirit of inquiry and appre- 
ciation, that with one great sweep of thought 
elevated the profession of the artist and 
architect into a plane of equality with all of 
the utilitarian pursuits of a practical money- 
getting age. 

In the buildings erected during the past 
twenty-five years we have run the gamut of 
practically all known architectural thought— 
have experimented with about everything 
this side of the Indian wigwam. This has 
been done, not because of any lack of inven- 
tiveness on our part, nor of imagination, nor 
again does it suggest any feeling of satisfac- 
tion with such a state of affairs. We realise 
that we are dealing with something much 
more important than passing fads in mil- 
linery, automobile, or dress, and that event- 
ually this indiscriminate borrowing of other 
people’s architectural garments must be 
succeeded by a costume more fittingly our 
own. 

The incredibly rapid growth of our cities, 
increase of population, the demand for a new 
equipment of buildings of every variety of 
use and purpose, the razing of existing build- 
ings, products, perhaps, of a previous decade, 
but become obsolete and in the way of im- 
perative necessities, constituted a movement 
of such overwhelming volume, to be accom- 
plished in such a short space of time as to 
crowd upon the shoulders of one generation 
of architects who virtually at the same time 
were recreating themselves—a variety and 
volume of new problems, complicated in their 
every practical aspect, and presenting an 
entirely new artistic field of attack, that 
perhaps would not have been an easy task 
for three generations of men well entrenched 
amidst familiar traditions. 


Genesis of Skyscrapers. 


Again, the entire absence of suitable pre- 
cedent or style, and the —— of a prevail- 
ing and entirely new form of construction 
having no European prototype, obviously 
presented a free range for the exercise of 
individual fancy, resulting oft-times in incon- 
gruity and an inharmonious eccentricity and 
lack of restraint. Owing to the _ ever- 
increasing height and the form of our build- 
ings, new problems in the scale and applica- 
tion of detail were presented, which resulted 
in many architectural catastrophes, but are 
now better understood. 

Due to all of these conditions the successful 
architect found himself burdened with an 
extraordinary and varied assortment of build- 
ings difficult to deal with at one and the same 
time, with the demon of American rush- 
methods relentlessly pursuing him, what 
otherwise could he do but throw up his hands 
in despair, with one backward look of envy 
somites the old monks who constructed a few 
feet of cathedral in a generation, turn archeo- 
logist, and plaster his steel skeleton with a 
tidy arrangement of architectural dope, calcu- 
lated to smooth the owner, the public, and 
the contractor, making everybody perfectly 
happy, but the poor architect left alone with 
his sadly-disfigured ideals. 

It is my personal belief that this has had 
much to do with the exploitation of certain 
historical styles by several of our notable 
architects, to the extent that their names 
have become synonymous with those styles, 
as, for example, Richardson with the French 
Romanesque. 

Richardson, with his masterly knowledge 
of the style, was quite justified in his 
adherence to the Romanesque. It was not 
too violent a departure from the prevailing 
mode, was easily managed by the building 
trades, and suitable to the then existing 
range of available building material. How 
clearly he perceived this is proven, not only 
by his own work and that of his immediate 
successors who were trained under him, but 
also by the complete collapse of the movement 
he established when it fell into the hands of 
the horde of imitators who neither saw nor 
appreciated the importance of this fact, and 
who, in attempting novelties of treatment 
without proper means at hand, helped it to 
an early death. 

Our next important architectural revela- 
tion fared more fortunately by proving itself 
much more adaptable to our wants, and, 
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dealing with an almost infinite variety of re- 
fined flexible forms easily applied, became the 
reigning fashion for an extended period, and 
is to-day reasserting itself in a salutary and 
refreshing way. 

This revelation came through the work of 
White and of McKim, who did not at first 
display a full mastery of the style, but 
temporised with a curiously interesting archi- 
tecture of brick and reserved application of 
Italian detail. They soon became the lead- 
ing exponents of the Italian Renaissance, and 
since their output of residential, commercial, 
and other classes of work was enormous, its 
educational influence with us must be counted 
of prime importance, and by their own good 
taste, fine sense of proportion, and full appre- 
ciation of the refinements of the style, they 
elevated our standards to a plane that will 
not be abandoned. In their extensive use 
of the Georgian period they reminded us of 
our own best tradition, showed us the value of 
simplicity, control of expression, and respect 
for architectural law and order. Office 
expediency is to me apparent in much of their 
work, particularly in their bold confiscation 
of entire architectural compositions, as, for 
example, in the tower of Madison-square 
Gardens. 

With us the first important exponent of 
the modern French school of thought and 
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. . 
Campanile in the Madison-square Gardens. 
Messrs. McKim, Mead, & White, Architects. 


design was Richard Hunt, and his work was 
of such volume, his clientéle so important, as 
to place him as one of the factors that shaped 
our tendencies. His earlier work adhered 
closely to the contemporaneous French Renais- 
sance, but later his frequent and facile appli- 
cation of the style of Francis I. to noteworthy 
structures produced a widespread interest in 
the style. His high place is accorded him, 
not only because of the importance and 
quality of his work, but also for his sturdy 
maintenance of the best traditions of the 
French school, which now have become so 
important to us. 


American Architectural Education. 


It is important that I refer to the aims, 
influence, and results of the system of archi- 
tectural education prevailing in our colleges 
at home and of the foreign schools, notably 
that of France Des Beaux-Arts. Our courses 
are largely influenced by the Beaux-Arts 
system of instruction, and the theory of archi- 
tectural training as formulated by it. 
Better than any other, it seems to us to con- 
cern itself with the broad principles of archi- 
tecture, of the laws of composition, mass and 
proportion, the proper use of ornament, and 
emphasises the comprehensive grasp of 
problems of a nature comparable to our own. 
Furthermore, it has evolved a_ technical 


method of expressing these things so intel- 
ligibly that it is peculiarly suitable to the 
student, first grounding him in principles, 
and then developing in him the power to 
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individualise his interpretation of them. J]; is 
this insistency upon principles, and freedom 
from exploitation of any particular style or 
fad and the resulting flexibility, which popu. 
larises this school of training with us. The 
genera] result of this organised system of 
education is already apparent, and will, jp 
our succeeding architectural generation, mark 
the greatest forward step in the right direc. 
tion that we have yet known. Already the 
sobering influence of logical thought based 
upon this training in principles is visibly im. 
pressing itself upon our buildings to their 
infinite betterment, and revealing a firmness 
of touch and a sure handling of design 
There is forming a unanimity or trend of 
thought that is replacing the scattered jp. 
dividual assertiveness of style that was 
characteristic of former days, which presages 
a typical American mode that will continue 
and prevail as a foundation for consistent 
development. I believe that the English in- 
fluence and traditions will be always more 
in evidence in our expression of domestic 
architecture, because our habits of living 
are modelled upon the English customs, with 
particular reference to country life. Our 
public buildings and our disposition of the 
larger civic architectural problem will un. 
doubtedly exhibit more decidedly than ever 
the French influence and system. 

In the field of commercial buildings we 
have presented to us our own peculiar 
characteristic American problem, and out of 
it we are developing our one positive con- 
tribution to architectural form. 

Unlike the Gothic architecture, with its 
organic union of construction and design, it 
partakes of one characteristic Gothic quality, 
namely,. the emphasis of the vertical and 
subordination of the horizontal line in com- 
position. But, again, it requires a super- 
ficial envelope, a simulacra enclosing and con- 
cealing the real structura] elements beneath, 
and in this respect becomes analogous to the 
arcuated construction of the Romans, with 
its outward application of Greek forms and 
Orders. . 

That we should have indulged in architec- 
tural flounderings and fantasies with such a 
problem as this to deal with is not to be 
wondered at when all things are taken into 
consideration. 


Skyscrapers. 
_ Our most unruly problem, the tall build- 
ing, is, from my way of thinking, the result 
of the logical working of the law of supply 


and demand. It is neither fantastic, avoid- - 


able, nor useless, will not yield to adverse 
legislation, because public necessity formu- 
lates a public opinion that will not legislate. 

It is amusing to read in the publications of 
fifteen years ago the diatribes against it, and 
prophecies of its early extinction which were 
provoked by the modest fifteen and twenty 
story structures of that time. The architect 
of the then tallest building in New York 
announced in print his belief that the end 
of tall buildings was in sight. Structures of 
twenty-five, thirty, forty, and even more than 
fifty stories have been the answer. It 
furnishes a typical example of practical 
necessity and mode of existence creating a 
movement which ends in something distinc- 
tively characteristic of a people, and in this 
instance steel construction and the tall build- 
~~ is affecting us as did the round arch 
and vault of the Romans. The _ business 
centres of such cities as New York and 
Chicago, as created to meet the conditions of 
1860 to 1870, were soon outgrown, and the 
necessity for larger and better buildings 
became apparent. The established business 
centres could not be, or, at least, were not, 
moved property values and the existing inter- 
relations in those centres being of too great 
moment at the time. 

This generally prevalent condition produced 
different immediate results in different sec- 
tions of the country, which long since have 
converged into an established common prac- 


tice. 


Skeleton Construction. 


In Chicago we find that the direct causes 
that led to the first example of true skeleton 
construction were (a) the necessity for 1n- 
creased height; (6) which the character of 
the supporting soil rendered impossible on 
account of the weight of the then prevailing 
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type of massive masonry walls and interior 
columns, and which could not be overcome 
unless (¢) a system of construction be devised 
stronger and of less weight than other types, 
which was accomplished by the device 
designated by us as the “Skeleton Steel 
Construction.” 

The system as developed is a simple one 
in principle, consisting of supporting columns 
of steel or cast-iron, braced in all directions, 
and riveted or bolted to the horizontal girders 
and beams, which not only support the floor 
construction, but, more important still, also 
carry, story by story, the outer walls of the 
structure, which thus cease to have construc- 
tive value, becoming a thin screen of material 
that serves to enclose the building and to 
protect the steel fabric from exposure. 

The outer walls being but screens, the 
masonry supporting nothing, their piers were 
in consequence easily reducible to a minimuin 
surface width, and the area of glass could 
thus be largely increased, thereby giving a 
maximum lighting to the interior, a device 
rendered necessary by the generally increased 
height of our buildings fronting upon streets 
that could not be increased in width.. The 
effect of this condition is manitest in the 
earlier treatment of the architectural design 
of these structures, and has become typical 
of them in the work of the present day. 

The walls, being non-supporting, could be 
reduced to @ minimum thickness, thus pro- 
viding an important addition to the interior 
area of each floor, and materially increasing 
the earning power of the  building—an 
imperative necessity because of the rapid 
rise in ground value in central business 
districts. 

None of this development would have been 
possible, however, if it had not been for the 
American type of elevator, which was 
promptly developed in response to this new 
demand, and has kept pace with it ever since 
by evolving new principles of construction 
and operation necessary to cope with the 
constantly-increasing height of buildings and 
the enormous increase in service, both as to 
speed and volume of traffic. 

These foregoing advantages, meeting our 
conditions and requirements, led to the 
general widespread adoption of this system, 
resulting in the development of remarkable 
contracting and building skill and organisa- 
tion, of which we have every right to be 
proud, and which has produced amazing 
results as to speed of construction, quality of 
work, and economy. With our high ground 
values and the necessarily great earning power 
of these structures, the saving of time in their 
erection became a matter of momentous im- 
portance, and this necessity led to the 
creation of the skill and organisation 
referred to. 

This type has come to stay because of its 
attributes of structural endurance, safety, 
economy in first cost and of upkeep, and its 
general suitability to our modern conditions. 

While it has belonged to the domain of 
the architect, becoming the accepted type for 
our huge hotels, apartment houses, and com- 
mercial structures, and under his direction is 
fast becoming a thing of grace and beauty 
from a beginning of sprawling ugliness, 
nevertheless it must be said in all fairness 
that these structures could not have been 
devised without the skill .and genius of 
our mechanical and structural engineering 
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professions, the builders, and the skilled 
mechanics, whose trades have become 
specialised and developed by this demand, all 
united in effective co-operation with the 


architect. 
Are They Beautiful ? 

The question is frequently propounded, 
“Are these structures beautiful, or can they 
be made so, and thus enter the realm of 
artistic thought?” In my opinion the 
answer is emphatically, ‘ Yes.”’ It is no con- 
clusive argument to decry them because in 
certain communities people live and pursue 
their vocations in such a manner as to make 
this type of building unnecessary, or because, 
since they have thereby been enabled to 
restrict the height of all building to a lower 
level, producing a uniformity of general 
effect, they can then point to Paris as the 
grand example of this sort of thing, and 
claim her artistic virtue as their own. Beauty 
of this sort is the outgrowth of suitability to 
local conditions, plus the artistic thought 
that may be apparent in the means adopted, 
but it is, after all, only one kind of beauty. 
There is beyond question the beauty to be 
found in truthful picturesqueness when it is 
a natural outgrowth of conditions inherent 
to the people, and it can be made quite as 
respectful of architectural law, and the result 
of individual effort being made with regard 
to the effect of the whole, while working in 
this freedom of spirit, as though it were 
hemmed in by ironclad restrictions as to 
height, etc., that are characteristic of certain 
communities. 

The development of the exterior treatment 
of the tall building architecturally has been 
exceedingly interesting, and in the time and 
space afforded to me in this discussion cannot 
be described in detail. The stereoptical 
views and the comment thereon which I 
have to present will illustrate the subject in 
a more effective manner. 


Treatment of the Tall Building. 

Briefly stated, our fundamental principle 
in design seems to have become established 
by treating the tall structure as a column 
with its base, shaft, and capital. In all of 
the best and most pleasing examples of the 
later work this element appears, and we find 
the lower stories grouped in a single archi- 
tectural composition supporting a _ long 
vertical and _ shaft-like series of stories 
grouped into a simple treatment that carries 
the eye upward without interruption to the 
crowning feature of the entire design, which 
again is a series of stories combined into the 
capitol, as 4 were, of the mass. The pleas- 
ing variety of thought in the mere om this 
scheme of treatment is one of the best 
features, and, generally speaking, is now 
characterised by a sober, refined self-control 
and a truly architectural spirit. In the 
classic feeling of the Italian Renaissance the 
municipal building of New York is unques- 
tionably one of the best soiutions of the 
problem on these lines that we have, while 
in the West-street building and in the Wool- 
worth building, both in New York, we have 
equally good examples of the application of 
Gothic feeling and detail (see the Builder, 
May 26,1911). Considering its extraordinary 
height and unusual mass, the design of the 
Woolworth building is, in my judgment, an 
architectural achievement of the highest 
order. I have referred to these buildings 
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not only because of their architectural merit, 
but also for the reason that they represent 
the two broad schools of design which seem 
most suitable to the problem presented by 
the tall building, and are, I believe, 
typically representative of our lines of future 
development. 

In pointing out the consummation of this 
century and a half of architectural growth 
in my country, I would have you enter the 
harbour of the city of New York on a trans- 
atlantic liner, and from that point of view 
for the first time observe the buildings of 
the lower end of Manhattan Island, with 
their towering and amazing skyline and 
mountain-like mass of architectural group- 
ing, picturesquely artistic and truthfully 
expressive of the spirit of our lives and 
activities. 

I believe that it will grip the imagination 
of any observer, whether he sees it for the 
first or the hundredth time, and that he will 
experience from it that flow of thought and 
impression which is produced only in the 
presence of some great and inspiring thing. 
To me it illustrates the quality and the 
character of our people, their aspirations, and 
their peculiar genius in terms of architec- 
ture, as do our mountains and valleys, our 
lakes and rivers, the physical character of our 
land. Prosperity, wealth, and power we are 
surely possessed of, and we are as surely 
acquiring from the artistic wisdom and tradi- 
tions of Europe that which is useful and good 
for us to have, and are applying it intelli- 
gently to our needs. As a people we are 
learning to respect and revere art, and to 
value its uplifting influence, and with these 
fundamentals to build upon, and with the 
artistic forces that are ever active amongst 
us, the future of American architecture will 
be worthy of high regard.”’ 


2-2. 


DESIGN FOR A 
CONVALESCENT HOME. 


THE subject set for last year’s Saxon Snell 
Scholarship (50/., offered triennially) was “‘ A 
Convalescent Home,’’ to accommodate fifty 
children, ten being infants; site—facing sea, 
with a slight fall to the south-east; cost— 
not to exceed 150/. per patient, including the 
administrative portions. No further par- 
ticulars were supplied, the idea being that 
the student should search out and find all 
the necessary requirements for such an 
institution. 

The author of the design placed first 
endeavoured to keep the plan as simple as 
possible, and to get quite a “homelike” 
appearance. The plan practically explains 
itself. The dormitories have been kept as 
small as possible and are all cross ventilated. 
Large, airy day-rooms are provided for both 
girls and boys, with small verandahs opening 
off same. The dining-hall is placed so as to 
be quite central and to avoid as much labour 
in serving, etc., as possible. The servants’ 
rooms, over the first floor, are quite separate 
from the rest of the home, but are provided 
with a door for escape across a flat roof in case 
of fire. .The staircases are also placed in a 
good position for contingenices. The internal 
finishings are all of the simplest character, 
only the entrance-hall and dining-hall being 
panelled in wood. The heating is by open 
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Design for a Convalescent Home : S.E. Elevation. By Mr. E. Frank Ferry. 


(Saxon Snell Scholarship, 1910.) 
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fires in the day-rooms, etc., and by radiators 
and heating pipes in the dormitories. There 
is a small isolation block connected by a 
covered way from the home for service, etc. 
The exterior of the building has a base of 
purple-coloured rough bricks, above which is 
cream-coloured rough-cast. The centre part 
is tile-hung. The roof is covered with hand- 
made, sand-faced tiles, varied in colour. 
ERNEST FRANK FERRY. 
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Convalescent Home. First Floor Plan. 
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The Royal Archeological Institute. 


The Summer Meeting of this Institute will 
be held at Cardiff and Tenby from Tuesday, 
July 25, to Wednesday, August 2. The 
following is the preliminary programme :— 

Tuesday, July 25.—Reception by the Lord 
Mayor of Cardiff. 
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(Saxon Snell Scholarship, 1910.) 
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Wednesday, July 26.—Rail to Caerphilly 
Castle. Motor to Llandaff Cathedral. Motor 
to St. Fagan’s Castle. Motor to Cardiff. 

Thursday, July 27.—Rail to Cowbridge. 
Motor to Llanblithian Castle. Motor to Old 
Beaupré. Motor to Llantwit Major. Motor 
to St. Donat’s Church and Castle. Motor to 
Llantwit Major. Rail to Cardiff. 

Friday, July 28.—Rail to Bridgend. Motor 
to Coity Castle and Church. Motor to 





Floor Plan. By Mr. E. Frank Ferry. 
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Coychurch. Motor to Bridgend. Motor to 
Ogmore Castle and Ewenny Priory. Motor 
to Bridgend. Rail to Cardiff. 

Saturday, July 29.—Rail to Pyle. Motor 
to Margam Abbey. Motor to Neath. Motor 
to Neath Abbey. Motor to Neath. Rail to 

enby. 

Ps. July 31.—Reception by the Mayor 
of ‘Tenby. Tenby. Steamer to Caldy 
Island. The Priory. Steamer to Tenby. 

Tuesday, August 1.—Motor to Manorbier 
Castle. Motor to Lamphey Palace. Motor 
to Pembroke. Monkton Church. Pembroke 
Castle. Motor to Carew Castle and Cross. 
Motor to Tenby. Annual general meeting. 

Wednesday, August 2.—Rail to Fishguard. 
Motor to St. David’s. The Palace. The 
Cathedral. Motor to Fishguard. Rail to 
Tenby. 

The organisation of the meeting is in the 
hands of Mr. Harold Brakspear, F.S.A., 
Corsham, Wilts. All applications for tickets 
should be addressed to Mr. G. D. Hardinge- 
Tyler, M.A., F.S.A., Royal Archeological 
Institute, 19, Bloomsbury-square, J.ondon, 
W.C., before Saturday, July 22. 


Historical Buildings of London. 

Mr. B. T. Batsford will shortly publish a 
popular and handy volume describing the 
beautiful historical buildings of London, 
together with adequate illustrations, the 
abject of which is to furnish an interesting 
guide for the use of visitors, as well as 
Londoners. It has been specially written by 
Mr. Walter H. Godfrey, an architect whose 
work in connexion with the London Survey 
Committee is known to many. The volume 
will contain maps and a descriptive guide to 
the buildings, and will be issued at a 
moderate price so as to bring it within the 
reach of all. 


The Whitechapel Art Gallery. 

The ‘‘House and Home”’ Exhibition at 
the Whitechapel Art Gallery was opened on 
the 30th ult. by Lady Pentland. Canon 
Barnett, who took the chair, remarked that 
the exhibition differed somewhat from those 
usually held at the Gallery, but since the 
object of the Trust was to make beauty 
familiar to the East of London, he felt that 
an exhibition which applied art to common 
things would not be out of place. Professor 
Beresford Pite made a plea for the mantel- 
shelf of the poor, which, in exhibit No. 81, a 
model of a typical middle-class mantel, was 
its own condemnation from the artistic point 
of view. The chimney-piece, Mr. Pite said, 
was the high altar of the poor, and it was on 
sentimental grounds that he defended it. 
The Mayor of Whitechapel gave an address, 
in which he described the conditions under 
which people were living in the East-end, 
and urged that trams should be run out to 
new garden suburbs instead of model dwell- 
ings being built in the town itself. 


United Arts Club, Dover-street. 

Consequently upon the closing, on May 27, 
of the Empress Club, the United Arts Club, 
founded in 1905, will remove on June 7 from 
No. 10, Dover-street, to the premises, 
No. 35, Dover-street, and 15, Berkeley- 
street, vacated by the former. The club- 
house was built on the site of No. 35, Dover- 
street, and stabling in Berkeley-street by 
Messrs. H. Lovatt, of Wolverhampton, for 
the Empress Club, after plans and designs 
by Messrs. J. T. Wimperis & Arber, which 
are illustrated in the Builder of September 2, 
1899. The Arts Club, founded in 1863, 
removed from ‘sweet seventeen ’’ Hanover- 
square to Dover-street fifteen years ago. 


The Coronation Exhibition. 

Although the buildings at Shepherd’s Bush 
are substantially the same as last year, various 
modifications have been made, and there are 
many evidences of the laudable desire enter- 
tained by the management to mitigate the pre- 
vailing white glare by the further introduction 
of colour on the surface of the buildings, and 
also by means of electric lamps. The exhibits 
this year relate largely to representations of 
scenery and the grolinsts of countries through- 
out the Empire. Many of the sections de- 
voted to exhibits of the usual kind are still 
incomplete. Among those which are quite 
finished is one occupied by the London County 
Council and other public bodies, the exhibits 
constituting an instructive object-lesson of 
the valuable work being conducted by the 
authorities concerned. So far as we were 
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able to judge from the state of things on the 
opening day, the Exhibition is one that should 
prove to be of great interest, quite apart from 
the attractions provided for visitors merely 
bent on amusement. 


Ventilation of the Central London Railway. 

Ozonair, Ltd., 96, Victoria-street, West- 
minster, S.W., are to instal the Ozonair 
system of ventilation in the whole of the 
stations and tunnels of the Central London 
Railway. ‘Che method which will be adopted 
will be to fix in each of the thirteen stations 
a complete plant. The total capacity of the 
thirteen plants will be about ninety million 
(90,000,000) cubic feet of pure clean air per 
day. There will be over two miles of ducts. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





Coronation Stands. 

Srr,—I was glad to see that notice is drawn, 
by your correspondent, to the stands being 
erected outside Westminster Abbey, and also 
your able protest against this shortsightedness. 

Of all buildings surely the Abbey should 
have been kept free from visual obstruction 
on such an occasion as the Coronation. Has 
a precedent been created by the erection of 
stands at former coronations? If so, the sooner 
it is annulled the better. How much more 
refreshing it would have been to have had an 
uninterrupted view of the “venerable pile’”’ 
and the green sward than a field of human 
faces packed together as close as practicable. 

WESTMONASTERIUM. 

Kingston-on-T hames. 





Employment of Architectural Assistants in the 
Civil Service. 

Str,—May I appeal to you on a subject 
closely affecting a considerable body of men 
in the architectural profession? In a letter 
in your issue of May 19, page 612, over the 
pen-name of ‘‘ Nil Desperandum,”’ referring 
to ‘‘ Employment of Architectural Assistants 
in the Civil Service,’’ is an appeal on behalf 
of the so-called ‘‘ temporary’? men employed 
in the various Government architects’ offices. 
Practically all of the architectural assistants 
in these offices are engaged in a temporary 
capacity, but the greater number of them 
spend the whole of their lives there, and 
suffer from the great hardship that their 
wages are kept down to a low level and that 
they retire without a pension. 

This applies equally to the clerks of works 
under Government departments who are 
engaged on the supervision of new buildings. 
In some departments are men who have 
served twenty, twenty-five, and thirty years 
as clerks of works, taking financial and 
— responsibilities far and‘ away 

eyond those asked for from any clerk of 
works outside the service, supervising the 
largest and most important Government 
buildings. None of these men are appointed 
on the staff, and all must retire without 
pension. No clerk of works can serve on a 
new building and be on the staff. The only 
‘‘appointed’”’ clerks of works are those 
doing maintenance work. Now, sir, this is 
a very real grievance and a great hardship. 
Appeal after appeal has been made to try 
and get it altered. The Government archi- 
tects are in favour of remedying it, but the 
secretariat stand fast against it. The same 
number of clerks of works have to be 
employed, and, as I said before, are 
employed during the whole of their life- 
time. The cost to the department would be 
increased only fo the, extent of the pensions, 
and, as these do not begin until the age of 
sixty, the cost is so small in a large spending 
department that it would be infinitesimal in 
the yearly estimates. Whatever criticism 
has been levelled against the art side of the 
Office of Works, you have never heard a 
charge brought against the execution of the 
work or the quality of the work when 
executed. 





The Crittall Manufacturing Company v. 
The London County Council. 
Srr,—Architects are indebted to Dr. 
St. John Morrow for his letter in your last 
issue calling their attention to the serious 
position in which their clients and them- 
selves are placed by the decision in The 
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Crittall Manufacturing Company v. The 
London County Council. 

It is to be regretted that the case is not 
fully reported, as it would have been 
instructive to have endeavoured to follow 
the mental process by which the learned 
judge arrived at his conclusions. One is 
almost led to infer that the bankruptcy of 
the general contractor was a factor in 
inducing some stretching of the law to meet 
the hardship of this particular case. 

Reading  Srblnen the lines, I think it is 
apparent that Dr. Morrow is not in sympathy 
with the finding, and no doubt architects 
generally will agree with him. The Report 
of the Education Committee to the Council 
foreshadowed a possible appeal, but appar- 
ently this course is not being followed. 

Meantime we must recognise that the case 
establishes that the general contractor in 
ordering, upon the architect’s instructions, 
goods or work from sub-contractors (amongst 
whom are, of course, to be reckoned 
merchants) is an agent binding the building 
owner and imposing upon him the liability 
to pay the sub-contractor, although such 
liability is specifically imposed upon the 
general contractor in the contract, and this 
to the extent of paying a second time should 
the general contractor fail to pay over 
amounts included in the architect’s certifi- 
cates to him for that purpose. The 
responsibility thus cast upon architects is 
obvious. 

Two courses appear to be open to meet 
the position thus created. 

A condition can be inserted in the build- 
ing contract that no monies due to sub- 
contractors shall be included in any certifi- 
cate of the architect to the general contractor 
until the receipted accounts in respect of 
the same have been produced by the general 
contractor to the architect, and providing 
also for the building owner paying the sub- 
contractor direct upon the failure of the 
general contractor to do_so within a certain 
period. 

An alternative course would be for the 
architect to obtain from all proposed sub- 
contractors, as a condition precedent to their 
selection, a written acknowledgment that 
they will look solely to the general contractor 
for payment, and that the building owner, 
and incidentally the architect, will be 
absolved in any event. 

The former course would be the simpler 
for the architect, but the general contractor’s 
present theoretical justification for taking a 
rofit on such sub-contracts—namely, that he 
a to find the money in advance and take 
the risks associated with so doing—would, of 
course, become a very practical one. 

The alternative course would not be a 
hardship upon the sub-contractor, as there is 
no just reason for his having preferential 
treatment, by a double string to his bow, 
over that meted out to the other parties to 
the transaction. It may be that the pro- 
cedure would materially temper the satis- 
faction with which Dr. Morrow states the 
decision has been received by sub-contractors, 
until they realise, as they doubtless will do, 
that a fair distribution of the risks of trade 
between ‘all parties will best serve their 
interests in the end. 

It is to be hoped that an early oppor- 
tunity may arise of getting the decision in 
this case reversed. E. GREENOP. 





Unity in the Architectural Profession. 

Srr,—The attitude of Mr. F. R. Hiorns in 
relation to registration and the manner it is 
being dealt with at the Royal Institute will 
find much sympathy, even amongst Associates 
who disagree with him, as well as all those 
who are interested in the work and progress 
of that body, and are aware of some of the 
possibilities and disadvantages of the registra- 
tion proposals and the complete indifference 
with which they are met, not only by 
Associates, but by the entire profession. The 
Registrationists are becoming involved, and 
the Anti-Registrationists are expectantly 
awaiting a possible spectacle of self-invoked 
failure. The real reasons for the continued 
increase in numbers of the Licentiate class 
will be found on examination to be quite other 
than those of advancing registration. The 
reasons which suggested the formation of that 
class are foreign to those who enter it. The 
position of all desirous of improving this 
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condition of apathy as to the present and 
future prospects of registration is consider- 
ably hampered at the present moment by the 
emission of ‘ Strictly private and confidential ” 
leaflets dealing with the proposals of our two 
premier architectural bodies, without the use 
of which, no ground can be found for any dis- 
cussion likely to awaken any general interest 
in the question. As a result of the lack of 
any organised opinion amongst Associates, we 
naturally see our Council pursuing an un- 
alterable course, assuming an air of suspicious 
domination, avoiding mere discussion, but 
inviting, as Mr. G. A. T. Middleton rightly 
suggests to Mr. Hiorns, sqme definite pro- 
posals to render the resulting Bill as perfect 
as possible. It will form an interesting sequel 
to the letters of Messrs. Hiorns and Middle- 
ton if I draw the attention of your readers 
to some of the machinery by which the pre- 
sent state of affairs has developed. The realm 
of unanimity as an instrument of professional 
government is now restricted to, and co- 
incident with, the ever-widening area of pro- 
fessional indifference; in short, we live in an 
age when “ large majorities ’’ are fashionable. 
Unanimity on all real questions is relegated 
to the past, and the “large majority’’ and 
“statutory numbers’’ reign in the place of 
their more satisfactory relative. I note that 
reports of the meetings held by the Royal 
Institute and the Society of Architects for 
the purpose of effecting amalgamation have 
been published in the technical Press, and 
may consequently be referred to without any 
breach of confidence. These reports omit the 
figures for attendance and votes in the case 
of the latter, but mention the fact that the 
first motion was carried by a very “large 
majority.”” As the same term has been used 
in connexion with the Royal Institute, of 
whose meeting the figures are given, it will 
be extremly benficial to inquire more closely 
into the precise meaning of the adjective in 
question. The total membership of the Royal 
Institute is about 3,600 of whom 1,200 have no 
votes. At the meeting of April 10 the 
attendance was 128. The principal motion 
of the evening is reported to have been carried 
by a “large majority.’’ At the confirmatory 
meeting ‘statutory numbers ’’ were invoked. 
This concerns a question upon which the 
Society of Architects has been agitating for 
over a quarter of a century, and two special 
committees have been engaged upon for some 
months. Everyone having the interests of the 
Royal Institute at heart will grasp the 
signficance of this state of affairs. This de- 
plorable lack of interest in a matter which has 
been supposed in some quarters profoundly 
to agitate the soul of the profession is 
apparently being pandered to by discreet 
stage management in place of any measures 
being taken to arouse some enthusiasm in the 
profession for its domestic affairs. 

It will be instructive to note whether the 
provincial members of the Institute are to be 
allowed any possibilities of ‘‘ reasonable ”’ dis- 
cussion of the details of the proposed Bill at 
the meeting places of the allied Societies, and 
Mr. G. A. T. Middleton has suggested the 
formation of branches of the Royal Institute ; 
or, whether the “ policy” of the Royal Insti- 
tute will pass further within that cloud of 
suspicion into which it has already engulfed 
itself, and decice that the men of Glasgow, 
Liverpool, and Bristol must arrive in town to 
enlarge an already “large majority.” 

Ernest J. Dixon, A.R.I.B.A. 


Architectural Education and the Registration 
of Architects. 


Str,—I have read with some interest in 
your columns the correspondence relating to 
Architectural Education and the Registra- 
tion of Architects. 

ls it not time that in consideration of the 
high standard now required by the Institute 
it should put a stop to the practice followed 
by so many of its members—that of taking 
articled pupils into their offices, where in the 
majority of cases they are taught nothing, 
thus practically robbing students of valuable 
time, to say nothing of: parents’ exorbitant 
premiums? 

Any architect, putting aside for the 
moment the thought of his own gain from 
this source and thinking of the good of 
others, will agree with me that men should 
on leaving school be trained in proper 
equipped day schools to the ‘requirements of 
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the Institute examinations, and not on com- 
pleting articles, when often for the first time 
they realise what is expected of them, and 
on starting as an assistant have to educate 
themselves in the evenings, to the detriment 
of their health and the sacrifice of all 
recreation. 

I for one sincerely hope that Parliament 
will throw out any Bill of Registration put 
forward by the Institute on the contemptible 
plea ‘‘of defending the public from incom- 
petent practitioners’’ unless it will put a 
stop to the practice which creates them. 

Again, with regard to the cry of ‘‘ Stiffen 
up the exams,’ and, with some, ‘‘ Sub- 
stitute the Matriculation for the  Pre- 
liminary.’’ At present many with a good 
education, which is sufficient for all practical 
purposes, fail at the present standard. Do 
the kind. gentlemen who advocate this wish 
under a Registration Act to restrict the 
vocation of an architect to the fortunate few 
whose parents are able to give them a college 
education and are subsequently _ brilliant 
scholars? I trust if this is the case 
Registration will never become law in a free 
country. 

Is it too much to ask of the Institute that 
in the future, especially if it obtains the 
powers it seeks, it will use its influence and 
establish day schools of architecture in 
conjunction with the already established 
technical schools; arrange for members of 
their Council or of allied societies to 
periodically visit same to see that intending 
architects are efficiently taught; that it will, 
as in the past, be satisfied with good all- 
round education from intending students; 
and that those who under the old inefficient 
and bad articled-in-office system have perse- 
vered and can turn out satisfactory work 
and are acknowledged competent men _ by 
their employers shall, if unable to satisfy 
examination requireynents owing to lack of 
time and opportunity, have the option of 
joining the Licentiate class? Farr Pray. 





Employment in the Argentine. 


Sir,—I read “S. C. de A.’s” letter with 
much interest, which appeared in your issue 
of April 7, end it has influenced me to express 
a few remarks with reference to this subject. 

His description as to how either members of 
the Institute or of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts 
may obtain recognition as architects practising 
here is quite clear, but he careful!y avoids to 
state as to how men who possess no such 
degree are to obtain recognition. These men 
are in the majority, and are the type who 
come out to chance their luck. 

Let me mention that, without any such 
degree, it is necessary to have received an 
education in the national schools here before 
being allowed to enter for the examination, 
and which education must be for not less than 
five years; consequently, any assistant coming 
out here is almost barred from sitting for the 
examination, unless he arrived at a very 
early age or was born in the country 

+ C. de A.’’ states that for an architect 
not recognised, it is easy to get the signatures 
of men who are recognised by the Govern- 
ment or the Municipality of Buenos Aires in 
order to get the plans passed by the said 
authorities. But here, again, he omits to 
say, ‘‘ without losing a great part of the fees 
and also not being allowed to advertise,” as is 
usual here, and which, no doubt, is conducive 
to secure other work, a thing which S. C. de A. 
members make no mistake about, judging by 
the amount of boards displayed. 

It may be also stated that when the official 
body of architects was formed. known as the 
“Sociedad Central de Arquitectos,’”? the then 
practising architects framed examinations and 
such conditions and restrictions as to.almost pre- 
vent newcomers being members, except for men 
born in the country and educated here. With 
these conditions and the great amount of 
influence necessary, which assistants who 
arrive here cannot get, it is almost impossib!e 
to obtain recognition of any shape or form. 

As regards the cost of living in. Buenos 
Aires, “S. C. de A.” states that it is possible 
to live in the suburbs in a so-called ‘‘ chumry,” 
as he mentions, on 80 dollars a month. I think 
he must mean in a “ piggery,’’ living with the 
peons, and feeding on puchero and rice, as I 
know of no English assistant who can live on 
less than 150 dollars a month, which sum 
includes only board, residence, and a season- 
ticket, and is equivalent to 150/. a year. This 
includes nothing for clothes, amusements, or 
recreations. Here one pays 10/. for a suit and 
25s. for a bowler hat, and everything else is 
dear in proportion. 
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I advise anyone who may think that the 
Argentine is an E] Dorado for an architectural 
assistant to think well before deciding to come 
here, not only on account of ordinary living 
expenses and the greater expenses of clothes, 
etc., which yearly increase, whilst salaries 
remain stationary, but more particularly 
because, when he arrives here, of the remote 
chances of securing employment, on account 
of there being about seven English firms of 
architects, all with limited accommodation 
and salaries, the other firms. of different 
nationalities, having no use for a man who 
knows neither Spanish nor the customs of the 
country. ALREADY Lurep, 

Buenos Aires. 





Edinburgh Theatre Fire. 

S1r,—We read with interest Mr. Seaman’s 
letter in your last issue, and desire to 
remind Mr. Seaman that in a severe fire at 
the Drury-lane Theatre, London, a few years 
ago the curtain, which was constructed of a 
steel framework covered on both sides with 
asbestos cloth, withstood the effect of the 
fire and remained in position, whilst the 
corrugated-iron curtain at Edinburgh col- 
lapsed and fell upon the stage. As to 
asbestos cloth being a good conductor of heat, 
iron is a much better conductor. 

Curtains made to roll are a menace to 
safety and should be condemned, and we 
refuse to make them. 

The present-day curtain passed by the 
London County Council is a steel frame 
running in channel-iron guides, the latter 
firmly fixed to the proscenium wall. The 
steel frame is covered on each side with a 
stout cloth, with a space between the cloths 
of 4 in. 

In the centre of this space is firmly fixed 
a lining of fireproof asbestos slate or other 
non-conducting material, and across the full 
width of the curtain at the top is fixed a 
water sprinkler, which pours a continuous 
sheet of water on the stage side of the 
curtain. The lowering of the curtain is an 
automatic action after moving a small lever, 
and can be done either upon the stage or at 
the stage door, and the turning on of the 
water sprayers is done in a similar manner. 

Such a curtain is more likely to withstand 
fire than the one advocated by Mr. Seaman, 
and cost considerably less to make. 

We have written you at length, as it will 
be a pity for the public to get the in:pression 
that the only safe curtain is that made by 
Mr. Seaman’s firm, when we and other 
curtain-makers are prepared to give equal, if 
not better, value. 

E. Ouproyp & Co., LTD., 


Leeds. Theatrical Engineers. 





Test of a Concrete Slab. 


S1r,—The value of the interesting test of 
a concrete slab recorded in the Builder of 
May 12 would appear to be somewhat dis- 
counted by incomplete data and by the 
ambiguity of the terms employed. 

The slab is stated to have been calculated 
for a ‘‘live”’ load of 56 lb. per foot super., 
but as 168 Ib. per foot super. dead load Is 
referred to as being nearly three times this, 
apparently what is meant is 56 |b. dead 
super. load. The slab itself would weigh 
56 lb. per foot super. 

Without more data it is not easy to see 
the “‘ great advantage” of high-tension steel, 
claimed because the elastic limit was not 
passed at 168 Ib. super. load. Apparently, 
the slab broke under a total dead load of 
464 Ib. per foot, or a bending moment of 
178,176 in.-lb; whereas the designer expected 
it to break at (56 + 56) x 4 or 448 Ib., equal 
to a bending moment of 175,232 in.-lb. One 
would expect the elastic limit to be reached 
at about half this, viz., at 224 Ib. total or 
168 lb. super. load, whatever the nature of 
the steel reinforcement. This was apparently 
the only point at which the elasticity was 
tested by removing the load. There is nothing 
to show that the elastic limit was not reached 
immediately afterwards, and from the follow- 
ing plotted curve of loads and deflections it 
will be seen that this was, in fact, the case. 

The meaning of the figures given for the 
“bending moment developed by the slab” 1s 
not apparent. Beams do not develop bending 
moments, they develop moments of resistance 
to meet bending moments. d 
The deductions (1) that the steel ienanenone 
to stretch when its elastic limit was reache 
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nd (2) that that occurred at the breaking 
oint of the beam are surely made in error. 
i not, one would like further information as 
to the assumed strength of the concrete, and 
the strength and elasticity of the steel used. 

A thickness of 6 in. for a reinforced concrete 
slab 8 ft. span carrying a super. load of 
1 cwt. per foot super. seems very large. 


ly 2 : ; 
= would expect 3 in. or 4 in. to be ample 


a 





"Total load ww lbs per sa t/ 
“super load + 56 lbs wt of slab 

Test of Lock-Wove Mesh Reinforced 
Concrete Slab, 8 ft. span, 6 in. thick. 
Area of steel 0°55 sq. in., 4 ft. width of slab. 


with ordinary reinforcement. Apparently the 
steel used was such as would fracture at about 
40 tons, with an elastic limit of, say, 18 to 20 
tons, and that for this reason a reinforcement 
of only 0:002 was provided instead of the 
usual economic ratio of about 0:005. It would 
be interesting to know the relative cost of 
materials in such a slab as compared with 
that of, say, a 4-in. slab reinforced with 
about 0005 of ordinary 28-30-ton steel. 
Percy J. WALpDRAM. 


ee 
INTERCOMMUNICATION 
COLUMN. 


Cost of Measuring Up Work. 

$ir,—I should be greatly obliged if you 
would answer the following question :— 

A builder tendered from bills of quantities 
prepared or supplied by the architect (the bills 
of quantities have no signature) for a job in 
South London. 

After the contract was signed, the job com- 
menced, but, through the District Surveyor 
insisting on alterations to plans, a fresh set 
of drawings was prepared by architect and 
sent to builder, but no bills of quantities of 
variations sent with them. On the completion 
of the job, it necessitated the measuring up of 
the whole of the works, and the architect was 
advised by the builder to this effect. This has 
cost the builder 1007. Question—who pays this? 

ZEALOUS. 





Reply to ‘‘ Zealous.”’ 

As a matter of equity. the client ought to 
bear at least a portion of the fees for measur- 
ing up, as this work would generally be done 
by the client’s surveyor, and the fees paid by 
the client, the builder being represented by 
either someone from his office or another sur- 
veyor (according to circumstances) to watch 
his interest and to book the dimensions if can- 
sidered necessary, 80 as to check the bill, 
although this is not always done> except in the 
case of large works. As a matter of law, 
unless some arrangement was come to before 
the measuring commenced, we are afraid the 
builder will have to pay his own measuring 
fees. Sometimes, where there is an exception- 
ally large amount of work in the measuring 
up, and the builder employs a surveyor, a 
proportion of such surveyor’s fees is allowed, 
ut as an act of grace only. W.. D: 

THE 

SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION : 

CONFERENCE IN LIVERPOOL, 

Liverpoon was chosen for this year’s 
summer meeting of the Surveyors’ Institution, 
and a large number of the members from all 
parts of the country assembled in conference 
at the Town Hall on the 25th inst., Mr. 
Leslie Robert Vigers, President, in the chair. 

The Lord Mayor, in extending a welcome 
to the members of the Institution, expressed 
the hope that their visit to Liverpool would 
be both pleasurable and instructive. In 
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Liverpool there was a great deal which was 
interesting from the point of view of the 
surveyor or the engineer, and as regards 
schemes of housing, construction of new roads 
on the outskirts, and sanitation, the muni- 
cipality had always been in the van of pro- 
gress. The large centres of population in 
the country owed a great deal to the members 
of the surveyors’ profession. 

Mr. Vigers, on behalf of the members, 
thanked the Lord Mayor for his words of 
welcome. 

Mr. Oswald W. Young (Fellow) read a 
paper on “'The Mersey Dock Estate.” Large 
tracts of the foreshore acquired by the Board 
still remained undeveloped, the. two pieces 
at the extreme south and north ends of the 
estate being of this class. Though at present 
unproductive, it was generally acknowledged 
that the Board exercised commendable fore- 
sight in the acquisition of these lands, as 
they had thereby effectually secured for the 
Trust the supremacy of the Mersey, and left 
no opening for the establishment of rival 
docks. Mr. Young next dealt with some of 
the more recent sales and purchases which 
were effected after the establishment of the 
present Board. 

Mr. Hanson (Huddersfield) proposed a vote 
of thanks to Mr. Young for his paper. 

Mr. E. R. Robson (London), in second- 
ing, thought the secret of the success 
and prosperity of the port of Liverpool 
might be found in a direction he would 
mention. Its river was like a_ gigantic 
bottle, and the flowing tide came through the 
“neck,” which lay between Liverpool and 
Birkenhead. From that point it spread out 
at Seacombe, and this immense volume of 
water exercised a tremendous pressure as it 
came down and scoured the whole bed of the 
river. In that way the real work of the 
Board, as regards the river, was done near 
the Bar. 

Mr. W. McCracken (Fellow) followed with 
a paper on “Cheshire County Council Small 
Holdings.” He dealt with the provisions of 
Lord Carrington’s Small Holdings and Allot- 
ments Act of 1907, and gave a concrete in- 
stance of their working in relation to the 
estate at Ledsham. All the small holdings 
were provided with homesteads, and where 
practicable these homesteads, for the sake of 
economy, had been built in semi-detached 
pairs. Six pairs were built in that way, and 
the other four new homesteads stood by them- 
selves. Each pair cost 480/., and the single 
houses 270/. The Local Government Board 
had allowed eighty years for the repayment 
of the purchase money, borrowed on a 34 per 
cent. basis. The rents covered the interest 
and repayment of all the loans, and upon the 
smallest holdings these charges inevitably fell 
most heavily per acre. 

Mr. Cowper Cole, proposing a vote of 
thanks to Mr. McCracken, congratulated the 
Cheshire County Council on being so for- 
tunate as to have secured this estate. The 
conditions were so favourable that he was 
afraid they could not be taken as an instance 
of what obtained in other counties. 

Mr. Dickson seconded. 

Mr. McCracken having replied, the mem. 
bers had luncheon at the Exchange Station 
Hotel. In the afternoon some of the mem- 
bers had a cruise on the river to view the 
docks and shipping, some visited the cathe- 
dral, and others inspected the grain silo and 
the tobacco warehouses at the docks. 


Annual Report of the Council. 

At the annual general meeting of the Insti- 
tution on Monday the forty-third annual 
Report was received and adopted. From the 
Report we learn that :— 

The increase of 157 during the year brings 
the total membership to 4,500. 

During the year 905 candidates have pre- 
sented themselves for the Institution examina- 
tions, being 152 more than in 1910, and 180 
more than the previous record in 1907. This 
great increase must be looked upon as to 
some, extent of a temporary nature, the 
closing of the doors of membership after 
October, 1913, to all who have not passed 
both the Intermediate and Final examina- 
tions having the effect doubtless of inducing 
candidates to come up before that date if 
possible, and being therefore one of the 
factors to which this great increase must be 
attributed. 

Among the 768 candidates who came up 
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for the Professional Examinations were sixty- 
nine who had been referred back in their 
typical subjects and presented themselves for 
re-examination. 

The successful candidate for the Institu- 
tion Scholarship of 80/. per annum tenable 
at Cambridge University was Mr. P. D. 
Sturge, a great-nephew of the late Mr. 
William Sturge, President of the Institution 
in 1878. 

After careful consideration the Council 
awarded the Gold Medal for the best paper 
read at an ordinary general meeting during 
the session 1909-10 to Mr. W. R. Davidge 
in respect of his paper on ‘‘ Town Planning.” 

The Forestry Museum has been strength- 
ened by two cases showing longitudinal and 
transverse sections of timbers in common 
use. The Council hope that this may prove 
the first step towards the entire reorganisa- 
tion of the museum, and they have been 
fortunate in obtaining the services as curator 
of Mr. M. C. Duchesne, who from the first 
has shown the greatest interest in the 
museum, to carry out a scheme by which it 
may be made of a thoroughly practical use to 
members. 

The possibility of an extension of the 
Institution premises over Princé’s-mews to 
the new street at the back, referred to in 
the last Annual Report, has now practic- 
ally been settled. Mr. Paul Waterhouse, 
F.R.1I.B.A., has prepared plans extending 
the lecture-hall and the council-chamber, 
and making use of the ground floor there- 
under for the staff offices, which are at 
present much scattered. This will not only 
allow the ordinary work of the Institution to 
be more conveniently carried on, but will also 
provide both a ground-floor lavatory and 
improved accommodation for writing and 
arbitrations. 

The elevation to the new street proposed 
by Mr. Waterhouse is a dignified one, in 
accord with the existing building, and the 
Council feel that when the extension is 
complete: with the additional frontages the 
Institution will be housed in a manner 
befitting the position which it has attained. 

The arrangements for the conference with 
the Surveyors-General of the several colonies, 
called by the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies in the hope of securing reciprocity 
in the authorisation of surveyors throughout 
the Empire, have now been completed. The 
conference will be held at the Institution in 
June, and will be attended by representa- 
tives of the Australia, New Zealand, and 
Canadian colonies, the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, and the Institution. A report of 
the proceedings will be presented to Parlia- 
ment, and published in due course. 

It will be remembered that some years 
ago the Council thought it desirable to issue 
a memorandum to all public bodies drawing 
their attention to the serious objections to 
the practice of inviting quantity surveyors 
to tender for employment. While there is 
reason to hope that this practice is certainly 
not extending, a case was recently brought 
to the notice of the Council in which sur- 
veyors were asked to compete against each 
other in respect of the time within which 
the. work. was to be completed, a method 
almost equally to be deprecated as_ sub- 
versive to accurate work. ‘The original 
memorandum was therefore extended to 
cover this case, and has again been widely 
issued throughout the United Kingdom, a 
course which it is hoped may be followed by 
similar good results to those which were 
associated with the issue of the original 
memorandum. 


>. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 
County CHURCHES : CAMBRIDGESHIRE AND 
THE IsteE or Exry. By C. H. Evelyn- 
White, F.S.A. (London: G. Ailen & Co. 
2s. 6d. net.) 
EncuisnH Hovsrt Desicx. By E. Willmott. 
(London : B. T. Batsford. 10s. 6d. net.) 








NEW SCHOOL, COWIE. 

The estimated cost for the erection of this 
school is 3,000/., and Messrs. M‘Luckie & 
Walker, of Stirling, are the architects. The 
contractors for the various works are:—Mason 
work, Messrs. D. & R. Dunlop, Bannockburn ; 
joiner work, Mr. J. M‘Allister, St. Ninians; 
slate and plaster work, Mr. Charles Anderson, 
Bannockburn; plumber work. Messrs. Scott 
Bros., St. Ninians. 
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EDITORIAL SUMMARY 


The leading article (illustrated) is a review of 
Mr. A. Samuel’s book on “ Piranesi.” 


Notes (p. 671) include: ‘“ The Beaux-Arts 
System of Education at Harvard”; “St. 
Paul’s Bridge”; ‘“‘ Lambeth Bridge”; “ Fires 
at ‘Temporary Exhibitions”; ‘‘ Shakespeare 
Memorial Theatre,” 


On p. 672 will be found a notice of the 
annual play of the Architectural Association 
and some sketches of the actors in costume by 
Mr. E. A. Rickards. 


An abstract of a paper on “ Architecture in 
America,” by Mr. F. M. Andrews, read before 
the Royal Society of Arts recently, is given 
on p. 674. 


A design for a Convalescent Home, by Mr. 
E. Frank Ferry, is given on p. 677. 


In our Correspondence Column (p. 679) 
will be found letters on “‘ Employment of 
Architectural Assistants in the Civil Service ”’ ; 
“The Crittall Manufacturing Company v. The 
London County Council ”’ ; “‘ Edinburgh Theatre 
Fire”; ‘Unity in the Architectural Profes- 
sion”; ‘* Architectural Education and the 
Registration of Architects”; ‘Test of a 
Concrete Slab.” 


A brief notice of the recent Liverpool meeting 
of the Surveyors’ Institution is given on p. 681, 
and also some extracts from the Annual Report. 


The Monthly Review of Civic Design (p. 683) 
includes: “The R.I.B.A. Town Planning 
Conference”’?; “The Trevor Estate, Knights- 
bridge’; “‘ Gidea Park House and Cottage 
Competition, Romford ’’; ‘Colour in Street 
Architecture ’’; and Notes. 


The Building Trade Section (p. 692) 
includes: ‘‘ Recent Workmen’s Compensation 
Cases”’; “Trade Union Law”; ‘“ Projected 
New Buildings in the Provinces” ; ‘‘ Applica- 
tions under the London Building Acts,”’ ete. 


Law Reports (p. 696) include: ‘‘ Solicitor’s 


Action against Architect’’; ‘‘ Architect’s 
Duties under Building Contract.” 
——_+-~e—_______ 
MEETINGS. 


Fripay, JUNE 2. 

Royal Sanitary Institute.-—Provincial sessional meet- 
ing, Exeter, in the Royal Albert Memorial University 
College, when a discussion will take place on ‘‘ Ventila- 
tion in Theory and Practice,” to be opened by Mr. J. 
Jerman, F.R.I.B.A. 7.30 p.m, 


SATURDAY, JUNE 3. 


Royal Sanitary Institute. — Members meet at the 
Guildhall, Exeter, and proceed to visit the Sewage 
Disposal Works, Septic Tank System. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 7. 


Concrete Institute—Summer meeting. Paper by 
Professor Beresford Pite, F.R.I.B.A., on ‘The Asthe- 
tic Treatment of Concrete,’ after which an Interim 
Report of the Tests Standing Committee on ‘‘ The 
Testing of Concrete, Reinforced Concrete and Materials 
employed therein ”’ will be presented. A discussion on 
the paper and the report will follow. 11.30 a.m. At 
3 p.m., visit to the Wesleyan Memorial Hall, Tothiil- 
street, Westminster, by permission of the architects, 
Messrs. Lanchester & Rickards. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 8. 


Concrete Institute—Summer meeting (concluded). 
Paper by Mr. Alfred E. Corbett, F.R.1.B.A., on ‘* The 
Y.M.C.A. Building, Manchester,’’ after which a Report 
of the Reinforced Concrete Practice Standing Com- 
mittee on “‘ The Standardisation of Drawings of Rein- 
forced Concrete Work ”’ will be presented. A discussion 
on the paper and the report will follow. 11.30a.m. At 
3 p.m., visit to Wharf and Warehouse in London Dock, 
by permission of Mr. Frederick Palmer, C.I.E., 
M.Inst.C.E., Engineer to the Port of London Com- 
missioners. At 8.30 to 11 p.m., Conversazione in the 
Galleries of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 9, 
Conduit-street, Regent-street, W. Members will be 
received by the President, Sir Henry Tanner, and Lady 
Tanner, 

SaTuRDAY, JUNE 10. 


Architectural Association.—First summer visit, to 
Nashdom, near Taplow. Paddington, 2.15 p.m. 

Institution of Municipal Engineers.—Visit to the works 
of Messrs. Aveling & Porter, Ltd., Rochester, Kent. 


Nerthern Architectural Association.—Visit to Sunder- 
land. 


Edinburgh Archi ectural Association.—Joint visit to 
Glasgow with Glasgow. Institute of Architects. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Trevor Estate Competition. 


” |Wwo of our plates illustrate the 
% successful designs in the Trevor 
Estate competition, to which we 
— refer on p. 684. Mr. Wilson is 
mentioned as the author of the design placed 
third: he received, however, 60/, an equivalent 
amount going to Mr. Goodhart-Rendel, whose 
design is described as having been placed 
second. 








Piranesi. 

Aw article on the architectural etchings of 
Piranesi appears on p. 667, with special 
reference to the book on the artist published 
recently. Our third plate consists of repro- 
ductions of two of these etchings. 


a> 
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COMPETITION NEWS. 


Gidea Park House and Cottage Competition. 

The following is the award of the assessors 
in this competition :— 

‘““We have carefully examined all the 
houses erected in competition for the prizes 
offered by the Gidea Park, and make our 
award as follows :— 


Class I. Nos. 
Gold Medal and 2501. 208 Mr. Geoffry Lucas. 
Second prize of 1001. 240 Mr. Reginald T. Longden. 
Highly Commended 43 Mr. Curtis Green. 


Class II. 
Gold Medaland 2001. 273 Mr. C. M. Crickmer. 
Second prize of 1001, 291. Mr. Herbert A. Welch. 


Excellence of Work- 
manship. 
Gold Medal and 1001. 43 Messrs. Falkner & Sons. 


Second prize of 50l. f oat Mr. F. W. Jarvis. 


The prizes for the best internally-fitted 
house and for the best garden design will be 
awarded early in July, as the work of many 
of the competitors is not yet sufficiently 
complete to admit of adjudication at the 
present date.”’ 


English Congregational Church, Rhyddings, 
Swansea. 

We have received the conditions of a com- 
petition for an English Congregational church 
at Rhyddings, Swansea, which, not being in 
conformity with their conditions, are, we pre- 
sume, receiving the attention of the R.I.B.A. 

As “the Committee reserves to itself the 
right of declining to accept any plans,’’ com- 
petitors, in the meanwhile, might reserve to 
themselves the right of declining to compete. 


2-9 
THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


The usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday in the 
County Hall, Spring-gardens, Mr. Edward 
White (Chairman) presiding. 

Loans.—It was vecommended by the 
Finance Committee that a loan of 2,911/. be 
made to the Lambeth Borough Council for 
the purpose of paving work. This was agreed 
to. 

It was also agreed to make a loan of 6501. 
to the Mile End Old Town Guardians for 
Poor-Law purposes. 

A loan of 4,537/. is to be made to the 
Poplar Borough Council for electricity under- 
taking, and a further loan of 3,376/. to the 
same Council for street improvement and 
paving works was agreed to. 

Scuoot.—The Education Committee re- 
ported that the heating and ventilation system 
of the Deal-street School, Whitechapel, should 
be reconstructed and brought up to modern 
requirements. 

HAMMERSMITH-ROAD.—In the report of the 
Improvements Committee it was stated that 
the Fulham Borough Council intends to widen 
this road for a distance of about 160 ft. 

Lerpsic-roaD ScHoot, CAMBERWELL.—It 
was proposed by the Education Committee 
that structural alteration should be carried 
out at this School to provide 1,024 places. 

The same Committee also reported that 
the following schools were to be rebuilt :— 
Curtain-road, Hoxton; Fairfield-road, Brom- 
ley ; and Lewisham Bridge. 

Bounpary Wa.t.—It is proposed to erect 
a boundary wall in Magdalen-road, Wands- 
worth. 

Scoot, Papprneton.—In another report 
by the Committee it was stated that the work 
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of enlargement at the Essendine-road Schoo} 
was to be carried out, and that a new cookery 
centre is to be erected. 

Scuoot, Wootwicu.—A secondary school jg 
also to be erected in Ancona-road, Woolwich 
providing accommodation for 450 girls. 

Scnoots, IsLInGTON AND PECKHAM.—It 
was also reported by the same Committee 
that the upper floors of the “ Forster” 
School, Islington, are to be strengthened, the 
tender of Messrs. J. & C. Bowyer, Ltd, 
amounting to 387/., having been accepted for 
that purpose, and a complete low-pressure 
hot-water heating apparatus is to be installed 
in the Peckham Rye School. 

Avery Hitt.—The east lodge is to be en. 
larged by the addition of a bedroom and 
enlargement of kitchen. 

Norwoop Parx.—The Parks and Open 
Spaces Committee reported that boundary 
fencing is to be erected in this park. 

THEATRES, ETC.—The following drawing has 
been approved by the Theatres and Music 
Halls Committee :—London Opera House, 
Kingsway, scheme of ventilation. 

Frre-Station.—The Fire Brigade Com. 
mittee reported that electric lighting was tc 
be carried out at the Kennington Fire-Station. 

WatTERLOO Briper.—The paving of the 
footways of the bridge, which consists of 
granite slabs, is very much worn, and the 
Highways Committee proposed that York 
paving be substituted. 

Hovusine aND 'TowN PLANNING SCHEMES.— 
The Chairman of the Housing of the Working 
Classes Committee, in his. report, stated that 
the estimates of expenditure for the current 
year amounted to 226,000. The greater part 
of this cost was due to the cost of the 
Tabard-street (Borough) clearance and _pro- 
vision of house accommodation for those dis- 
placed. 

It was also proposed by the Chairman to 
submit a scheme for the development of part 
of the White Hart-lane estate (Tottenham) 
as a garden city under the Town Planning 
Committee. 


—_____ «<< 


FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
From the Builder of June 1, 1861. 


On the Revival of Styles. 


UNQUESTIONABLY all great architectural 
works take their character from the period 
in which they were produced and express 
it accordingly ; but this may not be so much 
from the nature of the style itself as from 
the manner of handling it. In Classic 
architecture we can in great measure 
separate the style from the building. The 
style may in itself have no individual expres- 
sion, while the building has a great deal. 
In medieval architecture the style itself 
is expressive ; and therefore, if transported 
to a period to which it does not belong, it 
runs the risk of expressing somethin 
which does not exist to be expressed, an 
consequently of being anomalous and out 
of place. The Classic style, having n0 
peculiar expression of its own, except that 
of refinement, may be endued by the architect 
with any expression his genius enables him 
to invest it with, and will readily receive 
and reflect the character of the age and 
people who adopt it. 

Moreover, there is a greater affinity between 
our own age and country and those in which 
ancient Classic architecture flourished than 
between ourselves and our medizval ances 
tors. Our tastes in art and literature are 
nearly identical. Take any fair specimen 
of our literary style—a leading article, for 
instance, in any established newspaper— 
and we shall find in it the same excellencies 
which we should look for in a good writer of the 
Augustan age—clearness, force of expression, 
a happy choice of words, fluency, and 
harmony of rhythm, an avoidance of any- 
thing quaint or archaic, and an elegance 
resulting more from instinctive perception 
than from an elaborate selection and arrange 
ment of our phrases; these are beauties 
which must be attained in a greater or — 
degree by every writer who intends to 
read. 
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THE RJI.B.A. TOWN 


Transactions of this Conference the 

more we are impressed by the 
magnitude and diversity of the subject, 
the complete and comprehensive way in 
which it was handled at the meetings 
and reported in these 7’ransactions, and the 
futility of attempting to do justice to the 
volume before us in the space at our 
disposal. 

In our previous issue we made some 
reference to the archeological aspect of the 
subject, but this only dealt with one out of 
seven sections into which Part II. of the 
Transactions is divided. After Section I.— 
Cities of the Past—we find Section II.—Cities 
of the Present; III.—City Development 
and Extension; IV.—Cities of the Future : 
V.—Architectural Considerations in Town 
Planning; VI.—Special Studies in Town 
Planning ; VII.—Legal Conditions and Legal 
Studies. 

Papers on every conceivable aspect of the 
subject were contributed not only by the 
foremost English authorities, but by such 
foreign experts as Dr. Brinckman, of Aix- 
la-Chapelle, Mr. Daniel H. Burnham, of 
Chicago, Professor Lanciani, of Rome, 
MM. Hénard and Augustin Rey, of Paris, 
Dr. _Eberstadt and Professor C. Mulford 
Robinson, and others, any one of which 
excites discussion and lengthy review. 

The illustrations we give, by permission 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
Suggest the diversity of the subjects dealt with. 
N a paper on German town planning 
Dr. Rud. Eberstadt discusses the recent 
competition for Greater Berlin, with ¥{five 
illustrations from each of the four premiated 
designs. The view of the Kénigsplatz is one 


ihe more we study the voluminous 
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Improvement of the K6nigsplatz, Berlin. 
Scheme of Professors Brix & Genzmer. _ 


(Continued from page 548.) 


of the features from the design by Professor 


Brix, Professor Genzmer and the High-level 
Railway Co. Itshows the treatment of a large 


PLANNING CONFERENCE. 


open space, which in its present condition 
calls for improvement, by the disposition of 
open colonnades. This may be compared 
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Typical French Portrait Memorial. 
From paper on * The Architect and Civic Ornamentation.’”’ By Mr, E, A, Rickards, F.R.I.B.A. 


with another treatment of the same scheme 
by Professor Mohring, emphasising more 
fully the point of view that an open square 
should express some definite idea. 

The paper by M. Hénard, Architect to the 
City of Paris—from which the section of a 
many-storied street is taken—deals with the 
effect upon the cities of the future of the 
application of modern scientific inventions, 
and ends up with a bird’s-eye view of a modern 
city adopted to aerial navigation ; while the 
view of atypical French portrait monument 
is from Mr. Rickards’ paper on _ civic 
ornamentation in the section devoted 
to architectural considerations in town 
planning. 

Part III. of these Transactions gives a 
large number of the drawings exhibited at the 
Royal Academy, the Guildhall, and the 
Institute, and is alone sufficient to render 
this volume an_ indispensable book of 
reference. 


THE TREVOR ESTATE, 
KNIGHTSBRIDGE. 


WE publish herewith the designs which 
were selected for premiums in the recent 
competition for laying out this estate. This 
attempt to deal in a rational architectural 
manner with a small private estate in the 
heart of western London has, of course, its 
limitations. It is not related to any general 
plan of the district. It is not a public im- 
provement, in the sense of being undertaken 
by a public authority for public purposes. It 
is, however, a rather interesting example of 
an endeavour to harmonise the conflicting 
interests of a private estate with the general 
necessities of the neighbourhood. 

The property lies in such a neighbourhood 
as would, if properly developed, permit of the 
erection of good class houses commanding 
high rents ; but immediately adjoining it in 
Raphael-street is a lower class of property, 
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which if brought into direct relationship to 
the estate would tend to lower its value, 

From the point of view of the estate the 
tendency would be to shut out this neigh. 
bouring low class property, screen it off, and 
ignore it altogether ; so preserving for the 
estate an exclusiveness for which a certain 
class of well-to-do people would be willing 
to pay high rents. From the public point of 
view, general intercommunication between 
all parts of the town is a necessity, and the 
general democratic spirit of the age which is, 
after all, at the bottom of all such co-opera. 
tive movements as town planning is 
tendency in opposition to social exclusiveness, 
Public convenience may suggest direct 
communication between Knightsbridge and 
the Brompton-road, while private interests 
may see an advantage in keeping the 
estate quiet and free from through traffic, 
It may be noticed, however, that in any of 
these plans such direct access to the 
Brompton-road could easily be obtained 
without destroying the idea, and, considering 
the awkward shape of Block G, it might 
even be to the advantage of the estate to 
close up the Arthur-street outlet to Lancelot- 
place and arrange to take a street through 
to the Brompton-road. 

It is interesting to note the different 
methods of the competitors in dealing with 
the proximity of Raphael-street. The 
design by Messrs. Horace Field, Simmons, 
and Farey, and that by Mr. E. Schaufelberg, 
adopt the exclusive point of view, place the 
interests of the estate first, and proposes 
to shut it out altogether. Mr. W. G. Wilson, 
recognising the claims of the general public 
while realising the great drawback to the 
estate of opening up Raphael-street direct 
into Trevor-square, adopts an admirable 
compromise whereby the public right of 
way and the amenities of Trevor-square are 
both preserved, while Mr. Goodhart-Rendel 


‘takes the public point of view, creates a 


good traffic road between Raphael-street and 
Montpelier-square, but preserves a certain 
amount of privacy in the estate by the 
creation of an enclosed garden, a very 
charming feature placed between this vad 
and Arthur-street. 

A pleasing feature of the selected design 
is the recessed frontage with garden at the 
entrance to the estate. This, giving s0 
attractive an appearance to the entrance, 
should be worth the small sacrifice of building 
space involved, but perhaps the crescent 
which closes the vista down Charles-street is 
open to some objection on the score of 
expense. 

It is always a nice question in a scheme of 
this nature to know just how far to go mn 
sacrificing building space for the sake of 
those amenities which add to the charm of 
the estate, and so increase the rentable value 
of the houses. It is of the very essence of such 
a scheme to establish the right balance 
between the two in accordance with the class 


of property and the character of the 
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Trevor Estate Competition : Elevation to Knightsbridge—Design placed Third. 





By Mr. Ernest Schaufelberg, Architect, 
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surrounding neighbourhood. In this we think 
that the selected design is on the whole the 
most successful, taking into account the 
possibilities of the estate and its neighbour- 
hood. Compared, say, with the most 
admirably worked-out scheme by Mr. W. G. 
Wilson, it gives the idea of a pleasanter 
place to live in, more suitable to the class 
: people it is expected to attract, while 
Wilson’s scheme emphasising the 
ea aspect, gives perhaps the suggestion 
q ing more suitable for a somewhat lower 
a of property in a poorer neighbourhood. 
a too, from the general lay-out, the 

aracter and general elevational treatment 


Trevor! Estate Competition : Design 
By Messrs. Horace Field & Simmon 
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of the houses of the selected design seem 
generally the most pleasant in aspect— 
more the sort of thing one would like to 
see in this neighbourhood, although in 
matters of detail exception might be taken 
to the treatment of the roofs and the absence 
of party walls. Mr. Wilson shows a quiet 
architectural treatment for his houses which 
should prove satisfactory ; while Mr. Rendel 
adopts a style of design the success of which 
we feel depends too much on its detail, 
workmanship, and choice of material. 
Although he makes his main cornice higher 
and so increases the height of his walls in 
proportion to the width of his road, still we 


placed First. 
s and Mr. C. Farey, Architects. 








prefer his elevations to those of Mr. Schaufel- 
berg, who puts two stories in his roof. 

Mr. Schaufelberg and Mr. Rendel retain 
more or less the present position and direction 
of Trevor-square. From the point of view of 
preserving local traditions or from the 
economical aspect there is no doubt a good 
deal to be said for it, but considering the 
advantage to both Hill-street and Charles- 
street, the direction of the fall of the ground, 
and the connexion with Montpelier-square, 
we are inclined to think the east and west 
position gives the happier result. 

The advisability or otherwise of the provi- 
sion of flats in such a scheme is more @ 
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Trevor Estate Competition: Design placed Third. 
By Mr. Ernest Schaufelberg, Architect. 


question for the landowner or the estate 
agent than for the architect. Granting their 
value, the position assigned to them in 
these three schemes is, no doubt, correct, 
but as arranged by Mr. Wilson and Mr. 
Rendel they open up the question of the 
use of internal areas a3 apposed to the treat- 
ment adopted by Messrs. Horace Field, 
Simmons, and Farey, who preserve a direct 
passage for air between all their different 
blocks. The central court permits, no 
doubt, a more complete architectural treat- 
ment than the gaps in the street front 
showing a view of the backs of the houses ; but 
modern sanitary science is opposed to the 
enclosed area, and modern architecture 
should be capable of overcoming the difficulty 
and harmonising the conflicting claims of 
science and art. 

This problem seems to be intimately 
related to that of the treatment of flank 
walls, which is so unsatisfactory a feature 
of our present system of dividing up building 
land into deep narrow-fronted plots with no 
special treatment of the corners. Charles 
and Hill streets in most of these designs 
consist on one side of little but the flank 
walls of houses facing north and south. The 
difficulty is obvious. The corner houses 


must present a long flank wall either to the 
street or the square, neither of which is 
satisfactory. Mr. Rendel, to a great extent 
minimises the evil by his general lay-out 
and by his special treatment of two of his 
angles, but it seems to us that we need some 


definite method of the subdivision of building 
land which shall allow for the architectural 
treatment of the intersections of streets, 
and of the gaps left in the frontages to give 
through ventilation to internal courts. Any 
sacrifice of land at the intersections entailed 
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by this process would form a traffic improve. 
ment as well as a gain to the amenities of 
the estate; and, from this point of view 
might be considered a more reasonable 
method of creating those amenities which 
increase rentable value than the somewhat 
arbitrary creation of squares and crescents, 





GIDEA PARK HOUSE ANp 
COTTAGE COMPETITION, 
ROMFORD. 


THE census returns, showing the tendency 
of the population of our large cities to move 
outward and so lessen the pressure in the 
central area, only tends to confirm the state. 
ment of the President of the Local Gover. 
ment Board that 15,000 families move every 
year from Inner to Outer London, and to 
emphasise the need for dealing with the 
problem in a rational way. 

It is a healthy sign of the times that 
steps are being taken everywhere to meet 
this need and to rescue the suburban popula- 
tion from the clutches of the worst class of 


‘ speculative builder, who has been for so long 


engaged in creating the slums of the future, 

To this movement Gidea Park Estate con- 
tributes features of unusual interest and 
value. 

The complaint against the ordinary 
suburban house, whether well built or not, 
is that it does not suit the personal tastes 
and proclivities of its occupier. It ex- 
presses his life and character in their most 
superficial aspects only. It is a mere shell 
into which the occupier has been obliged to 
fit his personality as best he can, while the 
house designed to the occupier’s order does 
fit him, and has the interest and charm of 
expressing his personality. 

Here we have a collection of houses all 
designed by competent architects, who, 
according to the official account of the 
exhibition, ‘‘have been occupied each in 
designing and building the house or cottage 
which appealed to him, the best type of 
small dwelling which years of experience 
suggested and his skill enabled him to 
design. No client’s fads or fancies have had 
to be reckoned with; every architcct has 
been free to put his own ideas inio practice, 
to build for once, under the airection of his 
own fancy, the house or cottage of his 
imagination.” 

It would be interesting to know how far 
this charming idea has been carried out in 
practice, and to what extent the ‘fads and 
fancies’? of prospective occupiers have 
actually influenced the different designs. In 
short, whether, and if so how far, these 
houses actually do express the architects of 
various prospective occupiers, whose —_ 
tions or svggestions may possibly have ha 
some influence. ; ; ; 

In any event, this is an interesting exper'- 
ment which cannot fail to have a priest 
effect on the standard both of the design an‘ 








Gidea Park Competition: House by Mr. Philip Tilden. 
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execution of the small suburban house, but 
we think the experiment would be still more 
interesting if, by some system of ‘‘ general 
ost” each designer could live in some other 
architect's house for the space of a year, and 
then be under obligation to put on record his 
honest and candid opinion of its merits. We 
should be glad to publish them—with the 
ysual reservations. — 

The winning designs strike the keynote of 
simplicity both in plan and elevation, and 
that by Mr. Geoffry Lucas, which obtains 
the first place in the class for small houses, 
illustrates the tendency to abandon the 
deliberate and studied picturesqueness of the 
ast surviving remnants of the Gothic revival 
in favour of the more ordered and stately 
simplicity of the Georgian house. Mr. 
Longden, who 1s placed second, and Mr. 
Curtis Green, who is highly commended, run 
the winner very close with designs of great 
charm and excellence in different ways. 

Mr. Crickmer thoroughly deserves his 
success With his simple and characteristic 
design for a cottage, being in these respects 
superior to the interesting design by Mr. 
Welch, which rightly obtains the second prize. 

Not the least among the many advantages 
of this competition is the stimulus it should 
sive to the movement towards a_ higher 
standard of building, and we felicitate 
Messrs. Falkner & Sons and Mr. F. W. 
Jarvis in so worthily leading the way. 


COLOUR IN STREET 
ARCHITECTURE.* 


Climate and Colour. 


Brerore we discuss the question of colour 
in street architecture, it may be helpful if 
we discuss at the outset certain considera- 
tions with which we need to reckon. Ques- 
tions of the relation of our street colour to 
the amount of sunlight we are favoured with 
as compared with that found in sunnier 
lands. Questions of the effect of climate on 
materials, limitations due to the setting of 
buildings and aspect, the effect of texture on 
colour, and the zsthetic reasons against the 
juxtaposition of certain colours. First, then, 
we must recognise that Scotland has not the 
—_ ever bright blue sky of Spain and 
taly. 

Does it follow for this reason that the 
popular notion that we must abandon bright 
colours here is correct? We certainly can- 
not have colour without light, but strong 
sunlight destroys colour. An Eastern noon- 
tide sun shining on the walls of a marble 
building destroys all local colour, and we 
only see a white glare. And, again, the sun 
does not always shine in Spain and Italy. 
We have seen the rain driving for days across 
the Bay of Naples, and the mists floating 
up from the lagoon wrapping round the 
domes of St. Mark’s in Venice, the streets 
of Florence swept by rain, and the venerable 
churches of Ravenna standing gaunt and 
gloomy in the cold, grey mist driving up 











*From a paper read at the Town Planning 
funterence, Edinburgh, on March 28, by Mr. W 
idson. 
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Trevor Estate Competition : Design placed Third. 
By Mr. Ernest Schaufelberg, Architect. 


from the sea. Under these conditions the 
external mosaics were more beautiful and 
the Della Robbias more dainty and gem- 
like, for at such times we saw the full 
strength and beauty of the colour. 

Next, limitations of material need to be 
frankly admitted in their relation to climate. 
Not only must we allow for the toning down 
or alteration of colour due to climatic con- 
ditions, but we must choose materials which 
will not be destroyed by the gases with which 
our atmosphere is charged. 

The question of setting and aspect are all- 
important in the settling of street colour. A 
building to suit the formal architecture of a 
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Gidea Park. By Mr. Reginald T. Longden. 


long street front is necessarily different in its 
colour treatment from a cottage in a village 
or country street, with the wide space of 
green round. it, and its background of trees. 
The effect of aspect is considerable. One has 
only to look at the difference in colour 
between the north and south sides of Char- 
lotte-square to realise this. How much 
longer the stone retains its colour when 
exposed to sunlight. Again, we must not 
forget the effect of texture on colour; how 
different a colour applied to a smooth, 
polished, plaster surface is from the same 
when it is applied to a rough, uneven face; 
how it is most necessary to make sure that 
there is a fraternal feeling between the 
materials used in the same facade! To see, 
for instance, that a polished base of light 
cold granite does not, as it may easily do, cut 
the design of a building in two, thus destroy- 
ing the whole unity of what might other- 
wise be a fine composition. 

Let us now consider the material at our 
hand for colour in street architecture, and 
the possibilities of greater use of colour and 
livelier hues. 

I will speak first of towns, and second of 
garden cities and country streets, as the con- 
ditions in these various circumstances are 
so different. 


Stonework. 


First, in towns, we have walls and roofs 
as giving the chief points of application. 
For walls it is found to be axiomatic that a 
local stone often weathers best. 

It is surprising how seldom a careful 
selection of our most common building 
materials seems to be attempted, and how 
often we see the most disastrous combina- 
tions of colour, such zs red stone dressings 
with yellow or blue rubble, and yellow stone 
dressings with red rubble? The speculative 
builder is one of the worst offenders in this 
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respect, as a walk through some of our most 
recent suburbs will amply show, and when 
he adds to these combinations purple Welsh 
slates the absence of any real colour har- 
mony is truly oppressive. 

It is strange how little we seem to have 
realised ‘the tremendous possibilities of the 
use of bands of coloured stone in our build- 
ings. We labour to procure shadows by 
heavily-projected cornices and ornament, for- 
getting that we need all the light we can get. 

By the use of bands of different colours 
very effective results can be obtained with 
very much less in the way of heavily-relieved 
enrichments. Some of the best work of Mr. 
Halsey Ricardo well illustrates this point. 
Surely we need not hesitate to follow the 
lead of some of our most ancient and vener- 
able buildings, such, for instance, as Kirk- 
wall Cathedral and Haddington Abbey, 
where we find three different methods of 
combining two coloured stones! Many 
examples of this and similar combinations 
could be cited both in England and Italy. 

What is it that makes a walk through 
cities like Florence and Pistogia such a source 
of continual delight? Is it not the ever- 
changing kaleidoscope of. colour? Here a 
marble front, there a brick tower; and, 
again, the continual surprises one gets with 
meeting here and there in all sorts of out-of- 
the-way corners these beautiful examples of 
the work of the Della Robbias, with their 
exquisitely-modelled Madonnas and cherubs 
in strong yet harmonious colour. 

In our monumental work, where masses of 
colour must be sparingly used, we might 
help greatly by using good colour in small 
masses, in our signs, in the tympaniums of 
our doorways, in medalions, in shields, in 
heraldic devices, and in a careful selection 
of colour for our external woodwork. 





Awarded to Mr. Geoffry Lucas, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 


Garden Cities. 

In garden cities the architect has great 
scope for the use of colour. Here he is not 
restricted to the same extent by having to 
consider so carefully his next-door neigh- 
bour. With country streets, lined by rows 
of green-leaved trees and open spaces of 
grass, there is no need to be timid, and we 
can revel in the joys of rich red brickwork 
or coloured harling, with black timber work 
or white-painted woodwork, relieved by green 
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slates or the richness of pan tiles. Or w 
may have the colour of our houses pitchea 
in a lower key, as Mr. Lutyens does in such 
a most masterly way, where tone and texty, 
are considered with a subtlety and salen, 
tion that truly makes the house an ineilans 
in the landscape and at one with nature. ' 


New Possibilities. 

With our greater facilities for trangj 
the scientific application of brains to ae 
materials to withstand the effects of chemical 
decomposition, we have an ever-increasin 
range of materials to choose from. Thougk 
with our canny reserve we have not yet = 
tured to make the fronts of our commercial 
buildings of terra-cotta or faience, either 
dull or highly glazed, one has only to pass 
through the main streets of Liverpool, Man. 
chester, or Glasgow to see how largely the 
are being adopted as material, which. hae 
non-absorbent, does not imbibe the rain and 
suffer in consequence when the damp in it 
expands with frost, as does stone, and which 
does not give to the soot, so charged with 
deleterious sulphuric acid, a hold by means 
of which it may produce disintegration of 
the surface. If one is prepared to put up 
with the appearance of the slightly-crarged 
joints and the feeling that it has not the 
dignity and monumental character of stone 
the advantages are obvious, and we can have 
a lasting colour which is not toned down b 
time to an unrecognisable drab. Instead of 
having to use compressed-air brushes, or 
chisel a new face on our stonework atfter 
forty years, we can hose this material, or 
allow the rain of Heaven to clean it free 
from any deposit. And if our woodwork or 
other painted surfaces is repainted once a 
year, we have the whole colour scheme prac- 
tically retained as originally designed. 


Ferro-Concrete. 

_ With the use of ferro-concrete as a build- 
ing material we will have to reckon in the 
near future, and no artistically-minded per- 
son will admit that naked and unashamed 
such a material is satisfactory. The hope 
seems to be that, as in the Italian cities, the 
use of a covering skin of a richer material, 
such as marble or some other artistic 
substitute, may come to be used. 


Need for Supervision. 

It will be readily granted that the use of 
colour in our street architecture is a question 
involving a very large amount of imagination 
and a thoroughly trained knowledge, to- 
gether with a strong natural feeling for subtle 
volour combinations. Reckless attempts 
and unstudied experiments would lead 
to the perpetration of atrocities which 
would shock our finer sensibilities. Are 
these mistakes inevitable? Have we no 
remedy ? Is there no possibility of 
preventing our streets from being spoiled 
by a building so coloured as to destroy the 
tone of its neighbours? Can we not even be 
more gentlemanly in our treatment of our 
brother architects, and not throw out of tone 
or scale their existing work by showing in 














Gidea Park. By Messrs. R. Mauchlen & F. N. Weightman. 
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4 new shop front what clever things we 


? 
og a Dean of Guild Court which 


deals with questions of the construction of 
our buildings, their height, and such 
matters. Perhaps it is fortunate that with 
regard to the esthetic questions: involved in 
the erection of new buildings this Court has 
no say, for it is not a body exclusively com- 

sed of artists; but may we not hope and 
work for the creation of a governing body 
such as we find in Continental cities, which 
has the control of these esthetic questions 
and make it impossible for new buildings to 
destroy the composition and tone of ancient 
work or of their neighbours? But let those 
who know and understand use colour. 
Nothing shows more clearly the mind 
and temperament of a people than its 
architecture. 
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CIVIC DESIGN NOTES. 


THE decision of the Board of 
St. Pancras Education to issue a pro- 
Squares.  Visional order for the purpose 
of acquiring a site in Ampthill- 
square for the erection of a large elementary 
school has aroused the indignation of the 
inhabitants of St. Pancras, who are proud and 
jealous of their open spaces. Harrington-square 
was also originally selected as a probable site, 
but in deference to public feeling this proposal 
has now been struck out of the schedule. The 
residents are now agitating for the preservation 
of Ampthill-square. The opposition is being 
led by Mr. Felix Cassel, K.C., M.P., and Mr. 
§. Lithgow, L.C.C., who consider the practice of 
the Board of Education in putting schools in 
— is detrimental to the interests of the 
public, 


Tue scheme for the clearance 


The of Tabard-street involves an 
Transformation area to be cleared of about 
of 16 acres in extent, and at 


Tabard-street. present is covered with 

dilapidated slum property. It 
will be replanned, and an open space and 
balcony block dwellings provided, while a 
portion of the estate will be utilised for 
commercial purposes. The number of persons 
whose rehousing has to be considered is 
about 4,550, of whom, it is expected, about 
half will be accommodated in the new dwellings. 
The net cost of the scheme will be 387,000/. 
Proposals have been made by the municipal 
authorities in the area concerned in regard to 
certain aspects of the scheme. It has been 
urged that the scheme should be carried out in 
sections in order to ‘‘ de-house ” as few people 
as possible at a given time. In regard to the 
erection of block dwellings on the site the 
Bermondsey Borough Council seriously objects 
to high buildings being erected, and suggests 
that the County Council should fix the limit at 
three floors. 


A scHEME proposed by the 

Metropolitan Westminster City Council con- 
Street tains provisions for street 
Improvements. widenings at an estimated 
; total outlay of 250,000/. The 
projects embrace the widening of Berkeley- 
street, Piccadilly, from 37 ft. to 50 ft., by 
setting back the boundary walls of the Devon- 
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shire House and Lansdowne House properties ; 
of Piccadilly to 90 ft., from the present average 
of 79 ft.; and, as part of a new route thorough- 
fare from Euston to Victoria stations, of Argyll- 
place, Regent-street, and Chapel-street West, 
and Hertford-street, Mayfair; the calculated cost 
does not include paving or the Crown lands of 
Green Park. The City Engineer has prepared 
plans to continue the widening of Lombard- 
street on the south side by setting back the 
frontage line upon the rebuilding of Nos. 24, 25, 
26, 27, and 28, and so increasing the width to 
29-31 ft. between Nicholas and St. Clement 
lanes. Nos. 27-8, Royal Insurance-buildings 
were erected in 1857 from J. Belcher’s designs 
(illustrated in the Builder of June 6, 1857); 
No. 26 is by E. Woodthorpe the elder, and 
No. 24 was designed by, we believe, Alfred 
Waterhouse. The Corporation of the City 
have also under consideration to resume the 
widening of Leadenhall-street, begun fifty 
years ago, by setting back the frontage line at 
Nos. 57-69, south side, at an estimated expendi- 


Gidea Park : Class I. By Mr. W. Curtis Green, F.R.I.B.A. (Highly Commended.) ture of 252,800/., subject to the London County 
Gold Medal and 1001, to the Builders, Messrs. Falkner & Sons. Council agreeing to contribute one-half of the 
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net costs,"and they have purchased the freehold 
interests in Nos. 77-8 and No. 52, Fleet-street, 
for a total of 47,145/., for the continued widen- 
ing of that street. 


Mr. E. Cuanpos Lerau, Chair- 
London Play- man*of the London Playing 
ing Fields. Fields Society, makes an appeal 
for a sum of 2,0001. which will 
enable them to complete, at a price of 7,4501., 
the purchase of the Elms Playing Field at 
Walthamstow. The Society, founded just 
twenty-one years ago, now has twelve grounds, 
an aggregate of 268 acres, which include the 
40 acres given practically by the Goldsmiths’ 
Company at Mottingham. The demand, how- 
ever, for playgrounds in and around London is 
very great, and the Society need a sum of 
33,000/. in all wherewith to meet pressing needs, 
which comprise the Elms ground at Waltham- 
stow and the development of the Prince 
Edward’s ground at Edgware. 


Mr. G. FRrassr, British Consul 
at Baltimore, U.S.A., writes 
that the city librarian, who 
has been endeavouring for a 
long time to ascertain for the municipal records 
what was the material loss by the great 
fire of 1904, is now able to state that it was 
in the neighbourhood of 125,000,000 dollars 
(25,720,187/.). This was simply the money 
loss, it being impossible to ascertain what was 
the pecuniary loss caused by the suspension of 
business, loss of salaries to employees, etc. The 
city tax department assessed the buildings 
actually destroyed at 12,908,300 dollars 
(2,656,029/.), while the value of the goods in the 
shops and warehouses, the machinery in the 
factories, and the furniture and fittings in the 
many banks and office buildings destroyed was 
111,000,000 dollars (23,000,000/.).-. Immediately 


Baltimore 
Fire Results. 


after the fire insurance officials calculated that 
the total insurance on the buildings, etc., in the 
burnt area was 63,000,000 dollars (13,000,0007.) ; 


this was subsequently reduced to 50,000,000 
dollars (10,288,000/.), and the fire department 
reported that the actual amount paid by the 
insurance companies was 29,221,851 dollars 
(6,012,730/.), the greater portion of which, it 
is feared, fell upon British companies. The 
librarian found that the fire passed over 140 
acres of the city, comprising eighty-six city 
blocks, and that 1,529 buildings were destroyed. 
Although there still exist evidences of the fire in 
the many vacant spaces yet unbuilt upon, there 
was in 1910 considerable activity in the erection 
of buildings. Up to the middle of December, 
1910, the value of these was 11,338,453 dollars 
(2,333,015/.). 
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Mr. De Zuccato, the British 


Housing Consul at Venice, writes in an 
Problem in official report :—“‘ Although the 
Venice. municipality has constructed 


a great number of houses for 
the accommodation of the working classes, the 
supply is still insufficient for the needs of the 
poor and middle classes. The rents demanded 
by private owners for apartments is increasin 
every day, and much exceeds the means of the 
classes referred to. The municipality haye 
decided to have houses of moderate rents built 
on the whole area of Santa Elena, which adjoins 
the public gardens, and is now used for military 
purposes. A scheme had already been guyb. 
mitted by the-able engineer, Signor Pesce 
which had obtained the approval of the majority 
of the Town Council. It was, however, objected 
to by a small minority, and, in consequence, | 
believe the municipality have decided to invite 
public tenders, giving preference on equal terms 
to Signor Pesce.” : 


Ar the Brentham Garden 
Ealing Garden Suburb at Ealing an institute 
Suburb. —_ was _ opened on Saturday last 
by the Duke of Connaught, 
The building is on the lower portion of the estate, 
and overlooks the recreation ground. On the 
ground floor is a large reading-room and hall, 
capable of seating 350 persons, drawing-room, 
library, a committee-room, kitchen, and other 
offices, and on the first floor are a billiard-room, 
with three tables, and ladies’ club-room. 
The building is part of a larger scheme, which 
will be finished as opportunity offers. There 
was a private inspection of the buildings, and 
the plans of other garden suburbs were shown 
on the walls of the concert-room. 

Mr. Vivian, Chairman of the Ealing Tenants, 
Ltd., in welcoming the Duke and Duchess, 
said that probably no problem touched the 
life of the community at so many points as 
housing, and all that was associated with it. 
The Ealing tenants’ estate began in a very 
small way, with a capital of 50/., and they would 
end this year with a property of 200,000. The 
Duke of Connaught, in declaring the institute 
open, said everybody in England must recognise 
the great importance, not only for the present 
generation, but for the rising generation, that 
those who were hard at work in factories in 
cities should be able to live in comfortable and 
healthy surroundings. All our great tuwns In 
England should copy what had been done in 
Ealing and Hampstead, and he was aware that 
very good work in the same direction had been 
done in Liverpool. He hoped this would be 
the beginning of a great movement which would 
be of lasting good to our country. 

The Mayor of Ealing, in moving a vote of 
thanks to the Duke of Connaught, spoke of 
the work done by the: local authorities to 
improve the amenities of. the district. His 
worship stated that since 1873 more than 12,000 
trees had been planted in Ealing. Lord Howick 
seconded the vote, and Mr. Vivian, in supporting 
it, criticised what he described as Ealing’s 
“‘antediluvian by-laws,”,which prevented them 
incorporating at Brentham many of the best 
features of their other estatesjin the country. 
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THE BUILDING TRADE. 


RECENT WORKMEN’S 
COMPENSATION CASES : 


INSURED WORKMEN AND ABILITY 
TO WORK. 


N our observations upon a dissentient 
7 judgment delivered by Lord Justice 
Fletcher Moulton in the recent case of 
all » William Hunt & Sons (the Builder, 
April 7) we drew attention tu the difficulty ex- 
pericnced in determining under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act what is “ partial incapacity 
for work” resulting trom an injury to a 
workman, and in such cases the danger in 
assessing the weekly payments of substituting 
for the test laid down by the Act—ce., 
what the workman is “ able to earn in some 
suitable employment or business ’’—his 
wbility, not to earn wages, but to obtain 
employment at all. 

This question has now been very carefully 
considered in two cases in the Court of Appeal, 
reported in the current “ Law Reports,” 
and as it is of paramount importance to 
employers we propose briefly to set out the 
effect of these judgments. The first of the 
two cases, Proctor & Sons v. Robinson, 
although only now reported, appears to have 
been decided in 1909, A lime washer, 
whilst working for a firm of builders, sus- 
tained an injury to his left leg and ankle by 
the breaking of a ladder in July, 1908. 
Under a registered agreement he was paid 
compensation on the basis of total incapacity 
15s. a week for a year, at the end of which 
time the employers applied for a review 
on the ground that the man was no longer 
totally incapacitated. At the hearing both 
sides agreed that the man was suffcring 
from permanent “ flat foot,” and that he 
was unfit to work on ladders or scaffolding, 
and the real issue was whether the man could 
do ordinary light work on the level, or 
whether he could only do some very limited 
form of light work. The County Court 
judge, as arbitrator, dealt with this point 
as follows: After holding that the man was 
incapacitated from following his ordinary 
employment or from doing the work of an 
ordinary labourer or able-bodied man he 
procecded, “1 hold as a fact that he could 
do some light work if he could obtain it, 
but, in the absence of any evidence that he 
could obtain such light work as he could do, 
I did not consider 1 ought to find as a fact 
that he could obtain it.” He laid it down 
that as the man was still partially ineapaci- 
tated and as the employers were seeking to 
have the compensation diminished, it was 
incumbent upon the employers to adduce 
some evidence of the man’s capacity to 
obtain work of a nature which he could do. 
The Court of Appeal negatived a contention 
put forward that the man could claim full 
compensation until the employer should 
find him suitable work, but they affirmed 
the decision of the County Court judge on 
the ground that it lay upon the employers to 
prove that the man was capable of doing 
particular light work, and to give some 
evidence that work of such a character was 
obtainable. 

This decision has, however, been explained 
in the case, Cardi Corporation v. Hall, 
which, although reported in the same volume 
of the “‘ Law Reports,” was, in fact, decided 
eighteen months later. In this case a man 
employed on the tramways as_ overhead 
wireman had met with an accident and 
injured his right arm. Having partially 
recovered, the Corporation then employed 
him to drive a horse and cart, but on July 1, 
1908, he met with a second -accident, and 
injured his left arm. He was paid compensa- 
tion until September, 1908, when it was 
stopped, and having applied for an arbitra- 
tion, he was awarded ful] compensation 9s, 2d. 


‘ by another engine. 


On September 13, 1910,” the employers 
applied for a review, and the compensation 
was reduced to 8s., and from this award the 
man appealed. In each of the arbitrations 
there was a conflict of medical testimony, 
and the medical referee was called in. On 
the first arbitration the referee reported 
that the man was unfit to follow his occupa- 
tion as a driver, and could only do such work 
as acting as watchman, but on the review the 
referee reported that the man was incapaci- 
tated from driving in the ordinary way with his 
left hand, but possibly could learn to drive 
with the right hand. ‘ He is quite able to 
do any form of light work, more particularly 
such as would require principally the use of 
the right hand.”” The Master of the Rolls 
followed the decision in Proctor’s case, 
but the majority of the court held that the 
arbitrator was justified in reducing the 
weekly payments as there was a change in 
the circumstances. It is very important 
to analyse the judgments as they explain the 
broad principle laid down in Proctor’s case. 

Lord Justice Fletcher Moulton, after 
carefully considering all the decided cases, 
said that there was no general principle 
that in cases of partial incapacity the 
employer must show not only what work the 
workmen can do, but also that he can get 
such work. ‘This principle, as laid down 
in Proctor’s case, he strictly limited to cases 
where men are so injured that only some 
very special kind of work is possible for 
them, where in fact. they are left as nonde- 
scripts in the labour market. Lord Justice 
Buckley laid it down that there must be 
incapacity for work due to the accident 
personal to the workman, and that his 
inability to obtain work must be due to this 
personal disqualification. Both Lords 
Justices held that neither on an original arbi- 
tration nor on a review must the con- 
dition of the labour market be taken into 
consideration. Lord Justice Buckley very 
tersely expressed this as follows: ‘“ The 
employer may be called an insurer of 
‘capacity for work,’ but he is not an 
insurer of a ‘right to work.’ The Work- 
men’s Compensation Act is not a Right to 
Work Act.” 

In the case the court was considering, 
even although there was evidence that the 
man had made attempts to obtain certain 
kinds of light work, in view of the evidence 
that he was able to do “any kind of light 
work” it was held his inability to obtain 
work was not so connected with his personal 
incapacity as to preclude the arbitrator from 
altering the weekly payments. It is impor- 
tant, however, to remember that on a 
review the onus of proof lies on the employer, 
who is seeking to have the weekly payments 
reduced. 

Onus of Proof, 

The Workmen’s Compensation Acts having 
been in operation some thirteen years it 
seems somewhat surprising to find the Court 
of Appeal still divided upon such a question 
as the proof that is required of an applicant 
in order to satisfy the court that an accident 
has arisen “ out of and in the course of the 
employment,”’ yet this has been the case in 
Astley v. R. Evans & Co., Ltd. (current 
** Law Reports ’’). 

Two colliery trains were proceeding to 
sidings for thenight. The deceased man was 
a brakesman on one of them, which consisted 
of an engine pushing three trucks, the 
deceased being in the truck furthest from 
the engine. This was being kept buffer 
to buffer, but uncoupled, with a van drawn 
While the trains were 


running some eight miles an hour the deceased 
was seen to scramble on to the waggon buffer 
and to try and get into the brake van of 
the other train, in doing which he fell off 





and was killed. No actually affirmative 
evidence was offered as to whether he did 
this in order to descend to turn the points 
when they were reached, or whether he was 
doing so for his own purposes, but it seems 
to have been an unusual course for the man 
to adopt. The Master of the Rolls thought 
that the inference could be drawn from the 
facts that the man was acting as he did 
in pursuance of his duty, and that the 
accident arose “out of,” as well as “jn 
the course of ” his employment, and he drey 
a distinction between the evidence to be 
required when a man meets his death, s0 
to speak, whilst on active service, and where 
a man meets with his death during the time 
when he is employed, though not actively 
engaged, in actual work, the inference in the 
workmen’s favour being stronger in the first 
case. Lord Justice Fletcher Moulton agreed, 
but even went further, as he laid it down that 
when the last acts of a workman are consistent 
with the view that he was engaged in following 
his employment then it is for the employer 
to prove a cessation from his work. Lord 
Justice Buckley differed, holding that the 
inference to be drawn from: the evidence was 
the other way, as no reason was alleged 
why the man should leave his own train, 
All that can be said about the case is that 
the dispensing with strict proof on the part 
of applicants under the Workmen’s Com. 
pensation Act leads to litigation, which is 
obviated in other cases where the rule pre. 
vails that a plaintiff must make out a prima 
facie case. The Act lends itself to this not 
only by not rendering contributory negligence 
a defence, but also in allowing claimants to 
have compensation even when they them- 
selves have been guilty of serious and wilful 
misconduct. 


Absence of Claim. 

The last case to be noted is Roies +. 
Pascall & Sons (current “ Law Reports”). 
A man met with an accident on July 15, 
1909, and no notice was given the employers 
until April 27, 1910, the claim being made 
June 22, 1910. By sect. 2 of the Act the 
claim must be made within six months of 
the occurrence of the injury, but by sub-sect. 
(b) “ Failure to make a claim within the 
period above specified shall not be a bar to 
the maintenance of such proccedings if it 
is found that the failure was occasioned 
by mistake . . . or other reasonable cause.” 
The reason alleged for not giving notice 
or making a claim was that the workman 
was ignorant of the existence of the Act, and 
the Court of Appeal held this not to be a 
‘“‘ mistake ’”’ or “* reasonable cause.” 

In contradistinction to this case we may 
remind our readers of the case of Eke 
Hart Dyke (the Builder, November 26, 
last), where a man died after some three 
months’ illness from ptomaine poisoning 
from sewer gas. The obscurity of the origin 
of the complaint was held to be “ reasonable 
cause,” but the claim when heard failed on 
the ground that the illness was not “ personal 
injury by accident.” 


TRADE UNION LAW. 


Tue Government have now introduced 4 
Bill to “amend the law relating to trade 
unions”; that is to say, to some extent to 
meet the Labour Party’s wishes in modifying 
the effects of the Osborne decision in the 
House of Lords. m 

The principal provisions of the Bill rela | 
to the application of funds to ago 
objects which are specified in the Bill, 
it will have an indirect bearing on other pom 
of trade union law, and will require care! 
consideration. wis 

For funds to be expended upon politica 
objects, the rules of the union, whether 
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registered OF unregistered, must be approved 
by the Registrar of Friendly Societies, and 
they must provide that the furtherance of 
these objects has been approved by resolution 
on ballot by a majority of the members 
voting ; that the payments are to be made 
from & separate fund ; that non-subscribing 
members shall not be excluded from any 
ienefits or placed under any disability ; and 
that contribution to the fund shall not be 
made a condition for admission to the union. 

It is to be regretted, if this measure was 
called for at all, that it did not provide 
for a majority of members of the unions 
approving the political objects, not only a 
majority of those voting. _ 

It may also be doubted in the light that 
has been thrown by recent events on the 
pressure brought to bear on non-union men 
by unionists, whether any provisions in an 
Act of Parliament will serve to prevent 
compulsion being exerted to compel men to 
subscribe to the political fund. 

It is important to observe that the political 
objects included in the Bill relate to the 
support of candidates and members not only 
of Parliament, but also of county, district, 
and parish Councils, and even Boards of 
Guardians. The encouragement of political 
activity on the part of trade unions seems 
inopportune at a time when they are to be 
called upon to take an active and important 
part in the scheme for National Insurance. 

As regards the more general provisions 
of the Bill, Clause 2 appears to some- 
what extend the scope of the operations of 
the unions, as, although their statutory 
objects are defined in accordance with the 
Trade Union Act of 1876, the regulation of 
the relations between workmen and workmen, 
workmen-and masters, etc., and the provision 
of benefits, the Bill, by a so-called defining 
clause, says that a trade union shall mean 
“any combination, whether temporary or 
permanent, the principal objects of which are 
under its constitution ‘ statutory objects,’ ”’ 
and to obtain registration the Registrar 
must be satisfied as to this. This provision 
will enable the unions to carry on ancillary 
objects, and even political objects, other than 
those specified in the Bill, and it will com- 
plicate those questions as to the jurisdiction 
of the Courts under the Trade Union Acts, of 
which examples will be found in our issues 
for February 24 and March 24 and 31 last. 
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BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATIONS, etc. 


Portsmouth and District Master Builders’ and 
Building Trades’ Association. 

At a meeting of the Portsmouth and 
District. Master Builders’ and Building 
Trades’ Association recently the President 
was invested with a chain of office. The 
ceremony took place at the Sussex Hotel, 
Mr. A. E. Porter, T.C., presiding, sup- 
ported by Mr. J. W. White, President of 
the National Federation of Building Trade 
Employers, Messrs. J. W. Perkins, T.C., and 
J. Harding (Vice-Presidents), Mr. Frank B. 
Roskell (Secretary), and others. 

In opening the proceedings, Councillor 
orter expressed the pleasure the Ports- 
mouth builders felt in welcoming Mr. White 
'o Portsmouth. The organisation in Ports- 
mouth was fairly prosperous, and the rela- 
lions with the employees were satisfactory. 
There were 150 builders in Portsmouth, and 
the Association had a membership of sixty, 
with twenty honorary members. 

_ Mr. White said he much appreciated the 
invitation to Portsmouth, especially as it 
afforded him an opportunity of putting 
before the members some points of trade 
interest which would be dealt with by the 
Federation, As to the relations between 
employers and employees, the Federation 
*xisted to maintain them equitably, and also 
tween the builders and the architects and 
ee eyOrS. Turning to legislation affecting 
he trade, he said they had workmen’s com- 
pensation, and the insurance companies were 
putting up the premiums, the builders having 
i pay the cost. He declared that there was 
* much malingering, which should be 
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stamped out, but it was encouraged by 
County Court judges, who, in finding the 
slightest evidence in the man’s favour, gave 
judgment for him. They had new taxes on 
land, and he pointed out that it was possible 
now to sell land at the same price which was 
paid for it and yet have to pay increment 
duty, as property deteriorated and the land 
value increased, making the total value the 
same as before. This operated against the 
building trade, and investors hesitated before 
putting their money in that class of property. 
The Government scheme of insurance against 
sickness and unemployment would also 
seriously affect the trade, and he strongly 
deprecated the treating of builders in a way 
in which no other trade was treated. A 
builder or property-owner was to be held 
responsible, and to pay the cost, if undue 
sickness broke out in the district in which 
his property was situated. ‘The employers 
had to contribute towards the insurance. He 
urged that the Government, while imposing 
these burdens on the trade, had not gone the 
right way to work to relieve the labour 
problem, particularly with regard to un- 
skilled labour; and he pointed to Canada, 
where many thousands of labourers were 
required, but the Government had taken no 
action in that direction. 

Mr. White then invested Councillor Porter 
with the new gold chain of office, bearing a 
shield with the Portsmouth crest, and a 
trade emblem. 

Councillor Porter said he looked upon the 
chain not as a bauble, but as an emblem of 
the unity of the trade. He appreciated the 
honour of being the first President to wear 
the chain, and hoped his year of office would 
add to the usefulness of the Association. 

A vote of thanks was accorded to the 
Federation President on the proposition 
of Councillor Perkins, seconded by Mr. 
Harding, and supported by Messrs. S. 
Salter and Chamberlain. 


TEMPORARY ROOFING IN 
THE MIDDLE AGES. 


As 1s well known, most of the great 
churches of the Middle Ages which remain 
to-day were built in various sections at 
various times. 

Two questions, therefore, arise in con- 
nexion with this system of building :— 

1. What form did the temporary roof 
take when the building was sufficiently 
advanced to be in use? 

2. When no roof was erected, what plan 
was adopted to protect the walls from the 
percolation of water, etc. ? 

Our illustration, from a XVth-century 
illumination, answers both questions, and 
shows us very clearly what must have been a 
common spectacle to passers-by in the Middle 
Ages. 

We see the greater part of the church 
temporarily roofed over, and a_ protective 
covering supplied to the easternmost wall (on 
the right), to which the roof does not extend. 
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Though there is little doubt that various 
methods were employed for the temporary 
roofing of buildings, and for the protection of 
walls, one plan only, that of thatching,. is 
vepresented for both purposes in the illustra- 
tion before us. 

The original picture may be seen in MS. 
Aug. A. V. at the British Museum. 





NORTH EVINGTON 
INFIRMARY : 


MR. TROLLOPE AND THE 
CONTRACTORS. 


ARISING out of the recent action brought by 
the Leicester Board of Guardians against Mr. 
J. E. Trollope, the architect of the North 
Evington Poor Law Infirmary, the following 
letter, dated May 18, addressed to the Clerk, 
was read at the meeting of the Guardians :— 

“Dear Sir,—With reference to the recent 
action brought against me by your Board, the 
damages and costs in connexion with which I 
have now paid, I think it only fair to say that 
shortly after the trial, and without any sug- 
gestion on my part, the contractors wrote to 
me that they extremely regretted that the 
Guardians had not seen their way to make 
them parties in the case and thus given them 
an opportunity of putting their views before 
the court, that they had no desire to shelter 
themselves behind our certificates or other 
legal defences, and desired to submit them- 
selves to the arbitration of the President of 
the Institute of British Architects (or his 
nominee) to decide what they ought fairly to 
do in the matter, irrespective of the question 
of legal liability on their part. 

Negotiations followed, in the course of 
which the contractors have placed before me 
their version of the facts, and though I cannot 
acquit them of blame in not obtaining my 
written avthority for the deviation, I am now 
satisfied that they acted in good faith under 
the mistaken belief that the clerk of the works 
had in fact obtained my previous sanction. 

Upon looking into the quantities, I find that 
the total contract price received by the con- 
ractors for the concrete floors was about 450/., 
and that the amount saved by the deviation 
was insignificant. . 

I asked the contractors if they could accept 
Mr. G. T. Hine, F.R.1.B.A., as arbitrator, to 
which they at once agreed, but it became 
unnecessary to proceed with the reference, as 
the contractors and myself have been able to 
agree as to what was a fair contribution for 
them to make. 

In view of the fact that the contractors 
could not be heard in the recent proceedings, 
I think it only right that the Board he made 
acquainted with the above facts.—Yours 
faithfully, JOHN E. TROLLOPE.”’ 

The Chairman (Mr. Amos Sherriff) remarked 
that so far as the letter and the Board were 
concerned everything was satisfactory. 


NFW PAVILION, AYR. 

This pavilion, which was opened last week, 
has been erected, at a cost of 8,000/., from 
plans prepared by Mr. J. K. Hunter, archi- 
tect, of Ayr. The accommodation provides 
for about 1,600. 


Building a Temporary Roof in Medizval Times. 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


NEW CHURCH, ELY. 

The erection of this Wesleyan Church has 
been carried out by Mr. George Beames, 
builder, of Cardiff. The heating apparatus 
has been supplied by Messrs. Hampton & Co., 
and the architect way Mr. H. P. Sanders, of 
Cardiff. 

NEW CHAPEL, PORTISHEAD. 


The foundation-stone of the chapel, which 
is being erected in connexion with the 
National Nautical School, was laid last week, 
and the estimated cost of the building is 
4,500. The designs have been prepared by 
Mr. Edward Gabriel. 

WESLEYAN CHAPEL, DOWLAS. 

The renovations to this chapel have been 

carried out, at a cost of 750l., by Mr. G. 


Miners, builder, of Marazion. The architect 
was Mr. O. R. Coldwell, of Penzance. 


NEW CHAPAL, SOMERSET. 

Mr. W. F. Bird, M.S.A., of Somerset, is the 
architect of this buildin~ which is being 
erected at a cost of 2,100/. The accommoda- 
tion will be for about 300, and there is also 
a Sunday-school annexe. The contractor for 
the work is Mr. W. F. Drew, of Chalford. 


NEW HIGH SCHOOL, KIDDERMINSTER. 

The estimated cost of the erection of this 
building is 9,136/., and the contract is being 
carried out by Mr. John Bridgwater, builder, 
of Cradley Heath. The architects are Messrs. 
Pritchard & Pritchard, of Kidderminster. 


CLIFTON COLLEGE, BRISTOL. 

The enlargement of the school chapel at the 
college have been carried out from the designs 
of Sir Charles Nicholson, who also designed 
the carved oak case of the organ, which was 
built by Messrs. Harrison & Harrison, of 
Durham and London. 


PRINCES COURT, LTD., BAYSWATER. 

Mr. G. Percy Pratt, A.R.I.B.A., of Acton, has 
been appointed architect for the conversion of 
several houses in Princes-square and Kensing- 
ton Gardens-square into a high-class non- 
licensed hotel for Princes Court, Ltd. At the 
outset, bedroom accommodation will be pro- 
vided for one hundred visitors, and the recrea- 
tion and badminton halls will be rendered con- 
vertible for use as a ball and reception room, 
75 ft. in length, adjoining the lounge and 
palm court. 

NEW BANK, TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 

The new premises of the local branch of the 
London City and Midland Bank are being 
erected by Messrs. Strange & Sons, builders, 
and the architect is Mr. T. B. Whinney, of 
London. 


TRADE NEWS. 

The ‘‘ Boyle ”’ system of ventilation (natural), 
embracing Boyle’s latest patent “‘air-pump’’ 
ventilators and air inlets, has been applied to 
the new parish hall, Harrold Institute. 

The Plashet Schools, Upton Park, London, 
are being supplied with Shorland’s warm- 
air ventilating patent Manchester stoves by 
Messrs. E. H. Shorland & Brother, Ltd., of 
Failsworth, Manchester. 

Mr. E. C. Hughes, builder, contractor, and 
sanitary engineer, Albion Works, Wokingham, 
has sent us an illustrated booklet showing the 
varied nature of the work he has carried out. 
What may be of interest just now is his state- 
ment that in employing him it is unnecessary 
to employ any subcontractor, as he has skilled 
hands in various branches of building work. 


NOTTINGHAM BUILDING DISPUTE. 

The strike in Nottingham still continues, 
but fewer men are now affected than was the 
case during the first week of the strike. No 
fewer than fifty-two firms have conceded the 
halfpenny increase, and as half the members of 
the labourers’ union are receiving 7d. per 
hour, the number of men on strike has been 
diminished. It has, however, been stated that 
80 per cent. of the brickmakers are out owing 
to there being no demand for bricks. 


APPLICATIONS UNDER LONDON 
BUILDING ACTS, 1894 to 1909. 


At Tuesday’s meeting of the London County 
Council the following applications under the 
London Building Acts were dealt with (the 
names of the applicants are given in 
parentheses) :— 

Lines of Frontage and Projections. 

Battersea.—Erection of a building on the 


eastern side of Lombard-road, Battersea (Mr. 
F. Banister for Mr. T. Whiffen).—Consent. 
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Hammersmith. —Two notice-boards at the 
Hammersmith Skating Rink, Brook Green- 
road, Hammersmith (Mr. A. E. Nightingale). 
—Consent. 

Hampstead.—Iron and glass shelter at the 
entrance to No. 14, Bracknell-gardens, Hamp- 
stead (Mr. E. Wheeler for Mr. L. Freeman).— 
Consent. 

Hampstead. — Three illuminated signs in 
front of No. 285, Finchley-road, Hampstead 
(Mr. D. H. Waddell for Messrs. Aitchison & 
Co.).—Consent. 

Islington, West.—Erection of buildings on 
the north-western side of George’s-road, Hollo- 
way (Mr. A. W. Osborn for Mr. W. J. Nicolls). 
—Consent. 

Kensington, North.— Erection of a_ bay 
window and a stone porch to a house on the 
eastern side of Highlever-road, Kensington 
(Messrs. W. H. & E. E. Morgan).—Consent. 

Lewisham.—Erection of wooden bay windows, 
hoods, and sham half-timber work to six houses 
on the western side of Guibal-road, Lee 
(Messrs. A. Roberts & Co., Ltd.).—Consent. 

Lewisham.—Erection of a building on the 
western side of Rushey-green, Catford, with 
projecting one-story shops in front (Mr. E. H. 
Wright tor the Royal Arsenal Co-operative 
Society, Ltd.).—Consent. 

Marylebcne, Hast.—Alterations at Baker- 
street railway-station on the northern side of 
Marylebone-road, St. Marylebone (Mr. R. H. 
Selbie for the Metropolitan Railway Com- 
pany).—Consent. 

Marylebone, West.t—Projecting bay at Nos. 
582-386, Edgware-road, St. Marylebone (Mr. 
S. H. Burdwood).—Consent. 

Norwood.—King’s College Hospital, with 
projections, on the south-western side of Den- 
mark-hill, Norwood, to abut also upon the 
southern side of Bessemer-road (Mr. W. A. 
Pite for the Building Committee of King's 
College Hospital).—Consent. 

Norwood.—Greenhouse at ‘‘ Adamten,” Elm- 
wood-road, Norwood, next to Elfindale-road 
(Mr. H. R. G. S. Smallman for Dr. J. 
McGregor).—Consent. 

Paddington, South.—Wooden oriel window 
at No. 12, Inverness-terrace, Paddington (Mr. 
A. E. Street).—Consent. 

Strand.t—Projecting oriel window and a 
canopy in front of Nos. 28, 29, 30, and 31, 
Great Pulteney-street, Westminster (Messrs. 
A. E. Hughes & Son for Mr. D. C. Apperly). 
—Consent. 

Strand.—Illuminated sign in front of No. 27, 
Church-street, Soho (Messrs. A. Flommer & 
Co. for Mr. Karl Thiele).—Refused. 

Wandsworth. — Wooden bay window and 
porch at Branksome Lodge, Becmead-avenue, 
Streatham (Messrs. Holliday & Stanger).— 
Consent. 

Wandsworth.—Addition at No. 10, Becmead- 
avenue, Streatham, to abut upon Ockley-road 
(Messrs. Holliday & Stanger).—Refused. 


Width of Way. 

Deptford.—Building on the southern side of 
Creek-street, Deptford (Mr. A. Roberts for 
Messrs. J. & A. Dandridge).—Consent. 

Hammersmith.—Addition to the premises of 
Messrs. J. Taylor & Sons, Ltd.. Norland-road, 
Hammersmith (Mr. W. R. Phillips for Messrs. 
J. Taylor & Sons, Ltd.).—Consent. 

Islington, East.—Building at the rear of 
Nos. 18 and 19, Highbury-place, Islington 
(Messrs. Inman & Sturdee for Messrs. Morton 
Brothers & Co.).—Consent. 


Width of Way and Line of Frontage. 

Norwood.t—One-story motor-garage addition 
at No. 2, Central-hill, Norwood (Mr. L. Stains 
for Mr. W. Gandy and Dr. E. W. Gandy).— 
Refused. 

St. George, Hanover-square.—Erection of 
buildings on the eastern side of Allington- 
street, Westminster (Mr. E. Wimperis).—Con- 
seme 


Lines of Frontage and Construction. 

St. George, Hanover-square.—Iron and glass 
shelter at the entrance to Down-street Tube 
railway-station, Down-street, Mayfair (Mr. 
W. E. Mandelick for the London Electric 
Railway Company).—Consent. 

St. George, Hanover-square.—An iron and 
glass she'ter at the entrance to the Dover- 
street Tube railway-station, Dover-street, 
Piccadilly (Mr. W. E. Mandelick for the 
London E!ectric Railway Company).—Consent. 

St. Pancras, Fast.—Iron and glass shelter at 
the entrance to Kentish Town Tube railway- 
station, Kentish Town-road, St. Pancras (Mr. 
W. E. Mandelick for the London Electric 
Railway Company).—Consent. 

St. Pancras, South.—Iron and glass shelter 
at the entrance to Goodge-street Tube railway- 
station, Tottenham Court?road (Mr. W. E. 
Mandelick for the London Electric Railway 
Company).—Consent. 

_ St. Pancras, West.—Iron and glass shelter 
in front of the entrance to South Kentish 
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Town Tube railway-station, Kentish Town 
ne ‘Lenian Muasts Malti Ce 
the lon ectric alway Com fe: 
es Pi West.—I a 
t. Pancras, est.—Iron and gla 
at the entrance to Mornington-crescent fe 
railway-station, Millbrook-place, St. Pancras 
(Mr. W. E. Mandelick for the London Electr 
railway Company).—Consent. 1 
St. Pancras, West.—Iron and glass shelte 
at the entrance to Camden Town Tube rail. 
way-station, High-street, Camden Town (Mr. 
W. E. Mandelick for the London Electric 
Railway Company).—Consent. 


Width of Way and Building for the Supply of 
Electricity. : 

St. George-in-the-Hast.—Erection of a steel 
iron, and concrete electricity sub-station abut’ 
ting upon the south-western side of Wapping 
Dock-street and the north-eastern side of 
Gravel-lane, St. George-in-the-East (Mr. M. W 
Jameson for the Stepney Metropolitan 
Borough Council).—Consent. 


Width of Way, Line of Fronts, and 
Construction. 

Kensington, North.—Temporary wood a 
iron cycle and tool shed at the rear of No, 7 
Ladbrook-road, Kensington, next to Boyne. 
terrace:mews (Mr. C. W. Keighley).—Consent, 

Lewisham.—Temporary shed at the side of 
No. 1, Chaplin-street, Forest Hill, abutting 
upon Church-vale (Mrs. C. Haine).—Consent, 

Paddington, North.—External iron staircase 
in front of No. 3, Blomfield-place, Paddington 
(Mrs. E. Smith).—Consent. 


Space at Rear. 

Lambeth, North.—Erection of a building on 
the southern side of Westminster Bridge-road, 
Lambeth (Mr. W. Campbell Jones for the 
London County and Westminster Bank, Ltd), 
—Consent. 

Norwood.—Erection of a building upon the 
site of No. 110a, Brixton-hill, Norwood, with 
an irregular open space at the rear (Messrs, 
Fasnacht & Beale for Mr. J. Wingrove)— 
Consent. 

Westminster.—Erection of an addition at the 
rear of No. 67, Ennismore-gardens, next to 
Ennismore-gardens-mews North (Mr. F. J. 
Barrett for the Army and Navy Auxiliary Co- 
operative Supply, Ltd.).—Consent. 


Deviation from Certified Plan and 
Projections. 
St. George, Hanover-square.—Erection of 
an oriel window (Mr. W. Flockhart for Mr. 
Lesser Lesser).—Consent. 


Line of Frontage, Space at Rear, and 
Alteration of Buildings. 

Chelsea. — Conversion of No. 33, Sloane- 
street, Chelsea, from a dwelling-house into 
shop premises, and to the erection of an addi- 
tion at the rear to abut upon Hans-crescent 
(Mr. W. R. Low).—Consent. 


Space at Rear and Alteration of Buildings. 

Finsbury, East.—Addition at the rear of 
“The Olde Bull and Bell” public-house, No. 
19, Ropemaker-street, Finsbury (Mr. W. 
Stewart for Mr. E. Cuthbert).—Consent. 


Alteration of Buildings. 

City of London.—Retention at Nos. 80 and 
81. Lombard-street, City, of a fireplace and 
chimney-breast (Mr. M. E. Collins for Messrs. 
Guinness, Mahon, & Co.).—Consent. ; 

City of London.—Twa additional stories at 
No. 94 to 96, Bishopsgate, City (Mr. H. Chat 
feild Clarke).—Consent. 


Formation of Streets. 
Hampstead.t—Laying out of a new sirect 
for carriage traffic to lead from Shootup-hill 
to St. Cuthbert’s-road, Hampstead (Messrs. 
Rix & Wilkins for Mr. T. H. Perkins).— 
Consent 


nt. 

Lewisham.—Alteration in the level of the 
footway and the headway under the bridge of 
the South-Eastern and Chatham Railway Com: 
pany (Mr. J. W. Webb).—Consent. 


Cubical Extent. 

_ City of London.—Additional cubical extent 
in respect of a division at the premises 0 
Messrs. Bradbury, Greatorex, & Co., Lt. 
(Mr. H. Chatfeild Clarke).—Consent. : 

Hammersmith.—Additional cubical extent we 
connexion with the erection of additiona 
stories at Osram Works, Brook Green. Ham- 
mersmith (the Osram Lamp Works, Ltd.).— 
Consent. F 

Newington, West. — Additional cubical 
extent in connexion with extensions at_ the 
premises of Messrs. Waygood & Co.,. Lid. 
Falmouth-road, Newington (Mr. M. E. Collins 
for Messrs. Waygood & Co., Ltd.).—Consent. 

Woolwich—An iron and glass roof over ® 
yard at the premises of the Western Elect 
Company, Henley-road, Woolwich (Mr. %. 
Dawson).—Consent. 
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Uniting of Buildings. 

Newington, West.—Three openings of greater 
gize than specified in the said section in a party 
wall at a proposed garage of the London 
General Omnibus Company, Ltd., Arch-street, 
Newington (Mr. J. E. Ashby for the London 
General Omnibus Company, Ltd.).—Consent. 

Paddington, North.—Doors of special con- 
struction in lieu of iron doors at Bravington 
Works, Bravington-road, Harrow-road, Pad- 
dington (Messrs. W. J. Fryer & Co.).—Con- 


me atinpion, South.—Uniting of the Lan- 
caster Gate Tube railway-station superstruc- 
jure with No. 11a, Stanhope-terrace (Mr. 
Delissa Joseph).—Consent. __ 

Paddington, South.—Erection of a building 
upon a Site abutting upon Queen’s-road, 
Doug!as-place, and Porchester-gardens, Pad- 
dington (Messrs. John Belcher, R.A., & J. J. 
Joass).—Consent. | . 

Stepney.—Uniting of Nos. 221 and_ 223, 
Comercial-road East, Stepney (Mr. J. Green- 
berg).—Consent. 

Strand.—Uniting of the French Church and 
Nos. 34 and 35, Lisle-street, Leicester-square 
(Messrs. Brown & Barrow for the authorities 
of the French Church).—Consent. 


The recommendations marked + are contrary 
to the views of the metropolitan borough 
councils concerned. 


PROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS 
IN THE PROVINCES.* 


AccrINGTON.—Chuirch, Springhill-road; Mr. 
Fred Harrison, architect, Accrington. 

Achill (Co. Mayo).—Convent; Mr. W. H. 
Byrne, architect, Dublin. __ ; 

Batley.—Extensions to Little Orme Mills for 
Messrs. Wilson Bros. 

Bentley.—300 houses; Surveyor, Town Hall, 
Doncaster. 

Birkenhead.—Additions. to nurses’ home at 
workhouse (1,975l.), also conversion of pro- 
bationary lodge into isolation hospital (1,025/.) ; 
Mr. J. Carter, Clerk, Board of Guardians, 
Birkenhead. ; 

Birtley.— Workshop for the Birtley Co-opera- 
tive Society. 





Bradford - on- Avon. — Additions, police- 
station: Mr. G. Powell, County Surveyor, 
Tewkesbury. 

Brightlingsea. — Sunday- schools ; Pastor, 
Primitive Methodist Church, Ladysmith- 
avenue, Brightlingsea . 

Broughton. — Parish institute; Vicar, St. 


John’s Church, Broughton. 

Camelon.—Building (5,500/.) for the Camelon 
Co-operative Society. 

Castle Eden.—Sub-station for the County of 
Durham Electric Power Supply Company. 

Cattledown.—Church; Trustees, St. Mary’s 
Church, Exeter. , 

Clitheroe.—Etensions to Primrose Mill for 
the Primrose Ring Mill, Ltd. Extensions to 
model lodging-house for the Ribblesdale 
Property Company. Ltd. -_ , 

Coventry.—Alterations to administration 
block at hospital (4507.); Mr. A. A. Wincott, 
builder, Bishopsgate, Foleshill-road, Coventry. 

Cowie.—School; St. Ninians School Board. 

Dover.—Alterations to Clarendon Hotel, also 
alterations to convent school; Messrs. Wors- 
fold & Hayward, architects, 188, Kew-road, 
Richmond. ; 

Dundee. — Alterations to premises, Com- 
mercial-street, for the Clydesdale Bank, Ltd. 
Additions to premises, King’s-road, for the 
Trustees of the Home for Incurables. __ ; 

Eastbourne.—Two blocks of houses, Victoria- 
drive: Mr. F. G. Collins, builder, Eastbourne. 

Eccles. — Public baths, Cromwell - road, 
Patricroft; Messrs. Brameld & Smith. archi- 
tects. Three houses, Corporation-road; Mr. 
Luke Barlow, architect. The following plans 
have been lodged :—Convension of houses into 
shops, Liverpool-road for Mrs. Lomax; altera- 
tions to ‘‘ Hare and Hounds” hotel, Church- 
street, for Messrs. Watson & Woodhead. 

Edinburgh.—Science and physical labora- 
tories (14,0007.) for Mr. Geo. Heriot’s Trust. 

Ewell (Surrey).—Seven pairs of cottages 
(3,9207.): Messrs. Cropley Bros.. Ltd., builders, 
High-street, Epsom. 

Ewneth.—Primitive Methodist Chapel; Mr. 
T. Kerridge. architect, Wisbech. 

Furness Vale.—Reading-room, Yeardsley- 
lane (4707.); Mr. J. W. Swindel!s, builder, 
New Mills. 

Garioch.—School; Mr. 
Qverurie. 

Gellifaelog. —Five houses (500/.): Mr. T. F. 

er. Surveyor. Merthyr Tydvil Town 

neil, 

Glasrow.—Additions to creamery, Kemp- 
‘treet, for the Cowlaire Co-operative Society, 
Ltd. 19, Argus-street. Springburn, Glasgow. 
Additions to works, Stirling-street, for Messrs. 


Gray. architect, 





- See also our list of Competitions, Contracts, 
etc., on another page. 





THE BUILDER. 


J. & D. Hamilton, Ltd., 118, Queen-street, 
Glasgow. Shops and offices, corner of Hynd- 
land-road and York-drive, for the Western 
Shops Company, Hyndland. 
Gorton.—School (9,000/.); Architect, Educa- 
tion Committee, Manchester Town Council. 
Graveney.—Restoration, church; Mr. W. D. 
Caroe, architect, 3, Great College-street, S.W. 
Greenock.—Etensions, West Parish Church 
(4,000/.); Churchwardens, West Parish Church, 
Greenock 
Harrogate.—Completion of church (10,000/.) ; 
Vicar, St. Wilfrid’s, Harrogate. 
Hereford.—Shop premises; Mr. W. W. 
Robinson, architect, King-street, Hereford; 
Mr. Chas. Cooke, builder, Hereford. 
Holmfirth.—Proposed alterations at parish 
church (1,700/.); the Vicar. 
Hopeman.—Additions, United Free Church 
(1,000/.); Mr. J. Willet, architect, Elgin, N.B. 


Hull.—Bungalow ; Mr. H. C. Hirst, City 
Architect, Hull. 
Kearsley.—-School (5,450/.); Mr. W. J. 


Slater, builder, Longworth-road, Horwich. 
Keith.—Proposed school, North Junction- 
street; Architect, Keith School Board. 
_Leicester.—Proposed alterations and exten- 
sions to Borough asylum (3,000/.); Mr. E. G. 
Mawbey, Surveyor, Leicester Town Council. 


Liverpool.—Church, Mossley-hill; Church- 
wardens, St. Barnabas, Liverpool. 
Lydney.—Craft school; Mr. R. Phillips, 


architect, The Cross, Gloucester. 
_ Maesycoed.—Infirmary, also alterations and 
improvements at workhouse; Messrs. Thomas 
& Morgan, architects, Pontypridd. 

Maidstone.—County offices (43,440/.); Messrs. 
Pethick Bros., builders, Plymouth. Drill-hal', 
West Kent-place (4,000/.): Messrs. Bardon & 
Head, builders, 12 and 32, Union-road, Maid- 
stone. Unitarian Chapel, Terrace-road; the 
Trustees. 

Maldon (Essex).—School and cookery centre 
(6,100/.); Mr. A. S. R. Ley, architect, 214, 
Bishopsgate, E.C.: Messrs. Dowsing & Davis, 
builders, Romford. 

Mansfield. — Extensions to St. Barnabas 
Church and additions to vicarage; the Vicar. 

Morpeth.—Garden citv; Messrs. White & 
Stephenson, architects, Grey-street, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 

Mountain (near Queensbury). — Institute, 
Denholme and Brighouse-road; Mr. H. Hodg- 
son, architect, 1, Cheapside, Bradford. 

Mousehole.—Schoo!: Mr. Sampson Hil!, 
architect, Redruth; Mr. John Odgers, builder, 
Redruth. 

Neilson.—Villa (1,700/.); Messrs. McWhan- 
nell & Rogerson, architects, 58, West Regent- 
street, Glasgow. 

Newbury. — Alterations and 
grammar school; the Governors. 

Newcastle (Staffs).—School; Churchwardens, 
St. George’s Church, Newcastle. 

Newecastle-on-Tyne.—Proposed extensions to 
hospital, ete.; Mr. J. Atkinson, Clerk, Board 
of Guardians, Newcastle. 

Nottingham. — Block of schools on_ site 
between Harcourt-road and Stanley-road; Mr. 
W. J. Abel, Secretary, Education Committee, 
Nottingham Town Council. Children’s home: 
Mr. W. Starr, architect, 12, Victoria-street, 
Nottingham. 

Orre!l. — Small-pox hospital; 
Blackrod Urban District Council. 

Oulton Broad.—Premises: Secretary, Lowes- 
toft Co-operative Society. 

Pengam.—School: Mr. 
Shire Hall, Newport. 

Perth.—Additions to offices, Glasgow-road, 
for Messrs. John A. Dewar & Sons, Ltd., dis- 
tillers. 

Pontypool.—Five mills 
Tinplate Works Company. 

Port Dundas.—Extensions, works of Messrs. 
Redpath, Brown, & Co. (7,0007.); plans by 
firm’s own staff. Office buildings (4,0007.); 
Messrs. Thomson & Sandilands, architects 
4, Jane-street, Glasgow 

Portishead. — Chapel in connexion with 
National Nautical School (4,5007.): Messrs. 
Samuel Martin & Co., builders, Orchard-street. 
Bristol. 

Prestwick.—Picturedrome, Manchester-road 
(1,6007.); Messrs. H. Booth & Son, 42, West 
Regent-street, Haslingden. 

Ramsgate.—Proposed_ school. High-street, 
St. Laurence; Mr. E. B. Sharpley, Secretary, 


additions to 


Surveyor, 


J. Bain, architect, 


for the Pontypool 


Education Committee, Ramsgate Town 
Council. 

Rastrick.—School] (3,000/.): Messrs. Sharp 
& Waller. architects, Bradford-road, Brig- 


house; Mr. John Bottomley, builder, Rastrick. 

Rhymney.—One hundred and twenty houses; 
Lord Tredegas, Rhymney. 

Rock Ferry.—School (14,565/.): Messrs. W. 
Tomkinson & Sons, builders, 21, Dansie-street, 
Liverpool. 

St. Helens.—Proposed school, Arthur-street ; 
Mr. J. J. Broomhead. Secretary, Education 
Committee, St. Helens Town Council. 

Selby (Yorks).—Post-office, Wide-street: Mr. 
T. S. Ullathorne, builder, 90, Millgate, Selby. 
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Eight cottages; Mr. R. B. McGray, Surveyor, 
Selby Urban District Council. 

Skinningrove. — Enlargements to _ school 
(1,450/.); Mr. J. C. Wrigley, Secretary, Educa- 
tion Committee, North Riding of Yorks 
County Council, Northallerton. 

Skipton.—Electric theatre (1,100/.); Mr. 
J. W. Broughton, architect, 19, High-street, 
Skipton. Residence, Grassington-road (1,200/.); 
Mr. Jas. Hartley, Swadford-street-chambers, 
Skipton. 

Southampton. — Additions to school; 
Managers, Dibden Church of England School, 
Southampton. 

Southend.—Proposed two schools; Mr. R. 


Langton, Secretary, Education Committee, 
Southend-on-Sea Town Council. ; 
Southport.—Reconstruction, Holy Trinity 


Church; Mr. H. A. Matear, architect, Central- 
buildings, Liverpool. 
Southsea.—Congregational Church (4,000/.); 
Mr. C. W. Bevis, architect, Yarborough-road, 
Southsea; Mr. J. Cockerell, builder, Southsea. 
Stanley.—Proposed rebuilding of St. Peter’s 


Church (11,150/.); Architect to the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners. 

Stoke-on-Trent. — Pavilion for children 
(seventy-five places); Mr. C. Daniel, Clerk, 


Stoke-on-Trent Board of Guardians, Shelton. 
Stratford-on-Avon.—Six cottages (927/.); Mr. 
W. Bailey, builder. 
Strathcarron.—House (2,000/.); Mr. R. J. 
McBeth, Queen’s House, Inverness. 
Sturminster Newton. — School; Mr. J. 
Fletcher, architect, Wimborne. 
Sunbury.—Church (8,000/.) ; 
St. Saviour’s, Sunbury. 


Churchwardens, 


Swansea. — Plans have been passed as 
follows: — Three houses, Trewyddfa-road, 
Landore, Mr. John Davies: additions to 


offices, Gloucester-place, Messrs. T. P. Richards 


& Turpin; three houses, Eaton-road, Bryn- 
hyfryd, Mr. D. M. Thomas; additions two 
premises, Vicarage-road, Morriston, Mrs. 


Mary Hopkins; two houses and shops, etce.. 
Pentrepoeth-road, Morriston, Mr. W. Jones; 
ragged school, Pleasant-street, the Trustees; 
additions, St. George’s Hotel, Walter-road, 
Mr. J. R. Davies; warehouse, Calvert-street, 
Messrs. Rosser & Sons; alterations and addi- 
tions, Neath-road Schools, Morriston, Swansea, 
Education Committee. A plan has been lodged 
by Mr. C. Gustavus for eight houses, Prince 
of Wales’-road. : 

Swindon. — Enlargement, Co - operative 
Society’s premises (8,000/.); Mr. R. J. Beswick, 
architect, Victoria-road, Swindon. 

Tamworth.—Drill-hall (1,400/.): Messrs. T. 
Lowe & Sons, builders, Curzon-street, Burton- 
on-Trent. 

Thackley.—Proposed children’s homes; Mr. 
G. M. Crowther, Clerk, Board of Guardians, 
Bradford. ; ; 

Thatcham.—Church; Mr. J. Fisher, archi- 
tect, Thatcham. 

Thatto Heath (St. Helens).—School (4,9002:) ; 
Mr. J. J. Broomhead, Secretary. Education 
Committee, St. Helens Town Council. 

Thornton. — Additions, church  (1,200/.); 
Churchwardens, Parish Church. Thornton. 

Tiverton.—Bakery, etc., for the Tiverton Co- 
operative Society, Ltd. Church-house (2,500/.) ; 
Vicar, St. Peter’s, Tiverton. 

Todmorton. — Wesleyan School  (3,000/.); 
Messrs. Cuncliffe, Pilling, & Gask,. 20, Mawds- 
ley-street, Bolton. 

Troon.—Ardery House (1,500/.); Mr. J. R. 
Johnston, Ayr-street, Troon. : 

Tumble.—School ; eso hd Morgan, architect, 
Spilman-street. Carmarthen. 
"Ottoxeter.—Drill-hall (5807.): Mr. Thos. 
Godwin, builder, Victoria-road, Hanley, Staffs. 

Wadhurst.—Fire-station; Mr. C. W. Ashby. 
= — al ee 

Walton. — House an odge at - 
station (1,0007.); Messrs. Dick. Kerr, & Co., 
Ltd., builders, Abchurch-yard, E.C._ . 

Warwickshire. — Sanatorium. Binton-hill : 
Mr. West, architect, care of Mr. S. C. Smith, 
County Treasurer, County Hall, Warwick. 


Wednesbury.—Church and school; Messrs. 
Scott & Clark, architects. Regent-cireus, 
Wednesbury. nee ; 

West Beanley.—Additions, public school 


(1,5007.); Messrs. Cameron & Burnett, archi- 
tects, Academy-buildings. Inverness. 
Westhoughton.—School, Wingates (4,000/.); 
Mr. Hy. Littler, 16, Ribblesdale-place, Preston. 
Weston-super-Mare.—Abbatoir; Mr. H. A. 
Brown, Surveyor, Weston-super-Mare Urban 
District. Council. ; 
Whickham.—Proposed smelting works near 
Whickham-on-Tyne for the Bradley Williams 
Ore Treatment Company, Ltd. 
Worksop.—Church school; Mr. E. G. Lucas, 
architect, Worksop, Messrs. Bowler Bros.. 
builders, Worksop. Houses and shops, Bridge- 
place, for the Central Land Syndicate. 
Worthing.—School of art (2,1207.): Mr. Geo. 
Potter. builder. Horsham. ; 
York.—Alterations and extensions to work- 
house (13,3907.); Mr. W. Bellerby, builder. 
Hungate, York. 
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WESTMINSTER CITY COUNCIL. 


At the fortnightly sitting on Thursday the 
ata matters amongst others, were dealt 
with :— 

Machine Tar-Spraying.—The purchase of a 
tar-spraying machine to be used for tar- 
Spraying of small areas of macadam paving 
was reported, and authority was given for 
spraying certain portions of St. George’s-road 
and Wilton-street as a trial. 

District Surveyors and Street Works.—In 
response to a letter from the Metropolitan 
Water Board as to the attempt apparently 
being made to extend the jurisdiction of Dis- 
trict Surveyors to structures beneath the sur- 
face of local authorities, the Works Committee 
reported that in their opinion the jurisdiction 
by the District Suiveyors over works con- 
structed in streets is wholly unnecessary, and 
it was decided to co-operate with the Water 
Board with a view to works of public bodies 
in or beneath the streets being exempt from 
the operation of the London Building Act. 

Institution of Mechanical Engineers’ Build- 
ing.—A letter was received from Sir A. 
Stenning submitting for the approval of the 
Council a plan showing the frontage of 
the new building which the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers would like to erect in 
Princes-street; pointing out that the plan 
approved by the Council on July 28 last gave 
a width of 40 ft. at Storey’s Gate end of the 
street, whereas the new plan will give a width 
of 41 ft., which will make a uniform width 
for the new length of frontage; the building 
of the Civil Engineers on the east side of 
Princes-street will be set back; the building 
proposed to be erected by the Mechanical 
Engineers will be in keeping with that of the 
Institute of Civil Engineers, and_ these will 
form two inportant blocks of buildings at the 
entrance to Prinoes-street.—It was agreed to 
approve of the new plan subject to the appli- 
cants undertaking to pay for any street-paving 
works rendered necessary. 


Lact nly 
ov 


LAW REPORTS. 





Court OF APPEAL. 
(Before Lords Justices VAUGHAN-WILLIAMS, 
MOovtrTon, and FARWELL.) 


Architect’s Duties under Building Contract. 
Carmichael v. Stonwod Patent Fireproof 
Flooring Company. 


JuDGMENT was delivered in this case on 
the 29th ult. upon the appeal of the plaintiff, 
a builder and contractor, from_a decision of 
Mr. Justice Bucknill in the King’s Bench 
Division. er 

It appeared that the plaintiff had con- 
tracted to erect a house for a Mr. Buckley in 
Hampshire, and the defendants, as the sub- 
contractors for the plaintiff by the agreement 
in question, had guaranteed certain patent 
flooring laid by them as such subcontractors 
for a period of three years, fair wear and tear 
excepted, and it was a term of the guarantee 
that if the floorine proved unsatisfactory to 
the building owner the defendants were to 
refund to the plaintiff the money he had paid 
them for laying the flooring, unless the archi- 
tect. Mr. Reginald Blomfield, decided that the 
faults complained of were due to causes beyond 
the control of the defendants, the decision of 
the architect to be binding on both sides. 

Plaintiff's case was that the flooring was so 
unsatisfactory that it had to be taken up. The 
building owner found that the patent flooring 
when dry came off in a powder, and when 
washed the surface came off. Mr. Blomfield 
afterwards arranged a meeting to decide the 
matter. when the defendants suggested that 
the foundations must be sunk, and that the 
flooring should be waxed. Mr. Buckley would 
not agree to the suggestion, and Mr. Blom- 
field decided that the faults were not due to 
causes beyond the control of the defendants. 
Plaintiff's contention was that he was entitled 
to succeed, and that the decision of Mr. Blom- 
field was not an arbitrator’s award, his 
function being merely ta prevent disputes 
arising. and not to decide them when they 
had arisen. It was further submitted on behalf 
of the plaintiff that there was no sufficient 
submission to arbitration to satisfy the pro- 
visions of the Arbitration Act, 1889. ‘ 

On behalf of the defendants, however. 1t 
was contended that in the circumstances there 
was a submission to arbitration and that the 
inquiry had, as there was a dispute as to the 
facts. not been proverly conducted. It was 
further contended that the decision of Mr. 
Blomfield was ultra vires, as the defendants 
were not given an opportunity of replacing or 
removing the flooring. ‘ 


Mr. Justice Bucknill held that upon the 


construction of the document there was a 
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submission to arbitration, and that the inquiry 
should have been conducted by Mr. Blomfield 
in a judicial manner, and a signed award 
made, and in the circumstances no proper 
arbitration could now be held, as the flooring 
had ‘been taken up. His lordship therefore 
entered judgment for the defendants with 
costs. Hence the present appeal of the 
plaintiff. 

The arguments upon the appeal concluded 
last week, when their lordships reserved judg- 
ment. 

Lord Justice Vaughan-Williams, in giving 
judgment, said he differed from the decision 
arrived at by his learned brothers, and he 
agreed with the judgment of Mr. Justice 
Bucknill, who tried the case. It was clear law 
that if the object of the appointment of a 
person was that he should act and decide 
something, and thereby prevent disputes or 
disagreements arising between those appoint- 
ing him, then the person so appointed was 
not an arbitrator, and had no judicial or quasi- 
judicial duties to perform. It was equally 
clear law that where a person was appointed 
to decide a dispute which had arisen, or which 
it was anticipated might arise, such person was 
an arbitrator who primd facie had to conduct 
a judicial inquiry. 

Having read the guarantee and the material 
correspondence, his lordship said that in his 
judgment the parties to the guarantee intended 
that the disputes should be decided by arbitra- 
tion, and did not intend that it should be 
decided on the personal knowledge of Mr. 
Blomfield. He thought that in the ciroum- 
stances the course of inquiry persued by Mr. 
Blomfield was entirely wrong, and that the 
two objections taken by the appellant in the 
Court below failed. For these reasons he 
thought the appeal should be dismissed with 
costs. 

Lord Justice Moulton dissented. Having 
stated the facts of the case, he said that 
the whole of the building work in question 
for Mr. Buckley had to be carried out under 
the supervision of and to the satisfaction of 
Mr. Blomfield, and there was no evidence that 
Mr. Blomfield, in deciding that the faults in 
the flooring were not due to causes beyond the 
control of the defendants, had not acted fairly 
and bond fide. The defendants said that Mr. 
Blomfield was bound to hold an inquiry sub- 
ject to the provisions of the Arbitration Act, 
1889, and that his award must be in writing, 
and therefore that the inquiry he had held 
failed. It was, however, impossible to call 
the guarantee a written agreement, as it was 
only signed by one party, and therefore it 
could not be a submission to arbitration under 
the Act of 1889, and for that reason the Act 
did not apply in any way to it, and in decid- 
ing the case it must be disregarded. The 
question, therefore, putting the Act aside, was 
what was the true construction and effect of 
the guarantee. It said that the building owner 
was entitled to reject the flooring if it was 
not satisfactory to him, and that the defend- 
ants should refund the money to the plaintiff 
which had been paid by the plaintiff for the 
flooring in a certain contingency—viz., unless 
the architect decided that the faults com- 
plained of were due to causes beyond the con- 
trol of the defendants. The question was, had 
that contingency arisen? In his opinion it 
was clear that it was not the intention of the 
parties that an arbitration should be held. 
There was nothing in the language used which 
pointed to any formal inquiry. He came to 
the conclusion that the architect should decide 
the question after such examination as he 
thought it was properly consistent with his 
duty to make. He was of opinion that Mr. 
Blomfield’s conduct was free from reproach, 
and that his decision was binding on both 
parties. He was therefore of oninion that the 
appeal should be allowed, and judgment 
entered for the plaintiff for the sum claimed, 
with costs of the action and of the appeal. 

Lord Justice Farwell delivered a. judgment 
also allowing the anpeal. 

By a majority of the Court, therefore. the 
appeal was allowed. 


Krne’s Bench Drvisron. 
(Before Mr. Justice PHittrMore.) 
Solicitor’s Action against Architect. 
Seal v. Hunt. 


His LorpsHip on Monday, the 29th ult., 
delivered judgment in this case, it being an 
action by Mr. Samuel S. Seal. a solicitor. of 
Elstree, Herts. against the defendant, Mr. 
G. H. Hunt. an architect and surveyor, of 
London and Evesham, Worcester. to recover 
damages for the alleged negligence of the 
defendant in connexion with the construction 
of a house at Elstree. 

The case for the plaintiff was that the 
defendant was negligent in erecting the 
house with the ground floor below. instead of 
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above, the natural level of the ground con 
trary to plans approved by him, so that is 
incurred loss and expense in having to online 
another architect. The defendant, on his dan 
contended that there was no negligence and. 
that, except for certain alterations approved 
by the plaintiff, the house was erected in due 
neon with the plans approved by Mr 
eal, ; 

Mr. Justice Phillimore, in giving jud. 
stated that he had _ personally inspected ae 
house at Elstree, and he had come to the con- 
clusion that there must be judgment for the 
plaintiff. He had reserved his judgment 80 
that he could have this opportunity, in view 
of the nearness of Elstree to London, despite 
the fact that the opinion he formed at the 
conclusion of the hearing of the case, which 
lasted for some days, was adverse to the 
defendant. He thought a visit to the s 
would enable him to get a better idea of the 
difficulties the architect had to meet, and 
would perhaps show that there was more to 
be said for the architect than appeared in the 
Court. 

However, he was of opinion that the defend. 
ant was to blame on the whole. The site was 
difficult, but the defendant was careless in 
that he did not give Mr. Seal an adequate 
appreciation of what his lordship termed the 
geometrical aspects of the work. 

When the defendant was dismissed by the 
plaintiff another architect was called in, and 
it had been shown that many alterations were 
effected, the house being virtually reproduced 
5 ft. higher. The plaintiff incurred certain 
expenditure in relation to this, and his lord. 
ship had come to the conclusion that the 
judgment in Mr. Seal’s favour must be for 
465]. and costs. 


ee tie Bene 


LONDON COUNCILS. 


Fulham.—Mr. W. C. Poole, 62, Bellevue- 
road, Wandsworth Common, S.W., has had 
plans, on behalf of Messrs. Allen & Norris, in 
connexion with the development of the Crab- 
tree Farm estate. It is proposed to erect 
225 houses and shops on this estate. 

Hanwell.—The Surveyor has been instructed 
to prepare plans for the construction of an 
underground convenience in the Broadway. 

Heston and Isleworth.—The following plans. 
have been passed :—Mr. J. W. Winter, church 
hall and institute, Thornbury-road, Spring: 
grove; Mr. A. C. Little, additions to The 
Flower- Pot Inn, Wellington-road North, 
Hounslow; Mr. A. J. Blades, additions and 
alterations, 181 and 181s, High-street, 
Hounslow; Messrs. Hodgkinson & Son, addi- 
tions to picture parlour, 99 and 101, High- 
street, Hounslow; Mr. A. C. Stephens, three 
houses, Stanley-road, Hounslow. Plans have 
been lodged by Messrs. Hamiltons for twenty- 
two shops in Thornbury-road, Spring-grove. 

Walthamstow. — A Committee has been 
appointed to consider the question of the pro 
vision of a site for a new Town Hall. The 
following plans have been passed :—Messrs. 
H. Slow & Son, five houses, Forest View-road; 
Mr. A. G. Barton, six houses, Malvern-avenue. 
Plans have been lodged by the following:— 
Mr. W. A. Lewis, three houses, Church-path; 
Mr. J. Dunn, 127 houses, Elphinstone and 
Hawarden roads; Messrs. Fowler, Richardson, 
& Pottier, electric theatre, High-street; Mr. 
H. Brodey. fourteen houses, Cazenove-road; 
Mr. H. Needham, three houses, The 
Avenue. 

Wandsworth.—Footpaths are to be_ paved 
with artificial stone in three streets. Messrs. 
J. Mowlem & Co. Ltd., are to pave Castello- 
avenue, Putney, with Aberdeen adamant at 
803/., and Seymour-road, Southfield. at. 1,296. 
Messrs. E. & E. Iles are to pave Heybridge- 
avenue, Streatham, with Victoria indurated 
at 4427. 19s. The following tenders have been 
accepted for woodpaving:—Acme Flooring 
and Paving Company (1904), Ltd.. Clapham 
Common, North Side. 3.5547. 10s. 6d.; Messrs. 
Wm. Griffiths & Co. Ltd., road from North 
to South Side, Clapham Common. 2.550/., and 
Upper Richmond-road, Putney, 2,523/. The 
following plans have been passed :—Mr. W. L. 
Cook. four houses. Heathdene-road, Streat- 
ham; Mr. A. L. Guy. six shops, Streatham 
High-road: Messrs. Chapple & Utting, tem 
houses, Telford-avenue. Streatham: Mr. F. E. 
Cain. three houses, Wandsworth Common: 
Mr. H. Thorn. thirteen houses, Pretoria-road, 
Streatham: Mr. W. N. Gould. seven houses. 
Shamrock-street, Clapham, North: Messrs. 

. Johnson & Co.. Ltd., bank premises, 
Wimbledon Park-road and Augustus-road, 
Southfield: Mr. E. L. Acworth, three houses. 
Putney Bridge-road, Southfield. : 

Watford.—The Rural District Council has 
passed plans for Messrs. J. Dickinson & Co.. 
Ltd.. for the erection of a warehouse at Nas 
Mills. 

West Ham.—The following plans have been 
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passed :—Mr. A. H. Monk, alterations to 
cinematograph theatre, corner of New Barn- 
street and Becton-road, Canning Town; Mr. 
E Turpin, five houses, Albert-road, Silver- 
town; India Rubber and Gutta. Rercha Com- 
pany, Ltd., additions to premises,’ Silvertown. 
4 plan has been lodged by Mr. W. Sweeting- 
ham for additions and alterations to the cine- 
matograph theatre, Rathbone-street, Canning 
‘own. 
Tciwinster. — The following tenders have 
heen accepted in connexion with the Corona- 
tion: Removal and reinstatement of street 
refuges, Improved Wood Pavement Company, 
Ltd., 148/.; Acme Flooring and Paving Com- 
pany, Ltd., 724/.; removal of lamps on refuges 
and temporary re-erection, Charing Cross, 
West End and City Electricity Supply Com- 
pany, 450/. 
Willesden.—Tenders are to_be invited for 
making-up Palermo-road, Harlesden. The 
Works Committee have decided in favour of 
proceeding: with the erection of baths on a 
site at Church End at an estimated cost of 
16.5007. and on a site at South Kilburn at 
13,500/. gx 
Wood Green.—The following plans have been 
passed : Messrs. Matthews & Bennetts, Blake 
Wood-road, Wood Green, nine houses, Grove- 
avenue: Messrs. F. & T. Johnson, Truro-road, 
Wood Green, six houses, Nightingale-road, 
Wood Green; the Alphons Custodis Chimney 
(onstruction Company, Ltd., 119. Victoria- 
street, S.W., chimney-shaft, Barratt’s Factory, 


Mayes-road. 
—__—__-~}-e- 
OBITUARY. 





Mr. Douglas. 


The death, on May 23, at his residence, 
“Walmoor Hill,’? Dee Banks, Chester, is 
announced of Mr. John Douglas, aged eighty- 
ono years. Mr. Douglas, a son of the late 
Mr. Douglas, contractor, was senior partner 
of the firm of Messrs. Douglas & Fordham, of 
Chester. He took into partnership his assist- 
ant, Mr. D. P. Fordham, who retired through 
ill-health in 1898 (and died in April, 1899), 
when the firm was reconstituted as Messrs. 
Douglas & Minshull. Mr. Douglas was the 
architect of Oakmere Hall, Cheshire, and 
“Walmoor Hill,” for his own occupation; the 
churches of St. John, Weston; St. Paul, 
Colwyn Bay, 1899-1910; St. Ethelwold, Shot- 
ton-in-Hawarden, for 600 seats; St. John the 
Evangelist, in his birthplace, Sandiway, near 
Northwich, for which he was, we gather, 
lord of the manor, and gave the site and the 
chancel; Lockerbie (Episcopal), near Glasgow, 
in the early English style; St. James, Hay- 
dock (enlargement), and Aldford Chapel; and 
the Flemish gateway at Eaton Park. Messrs. 
Douglas & Fordham were the architects of 
many buildings in the city, county, and 
around, and upon the Duke of Westminster’s 
Eaton, Halkin, and other estates, including 
the cottages at Eccleston (January 26, 1889*) ; 
many houses, ete., at Port Sunlight and Thorn- 
ton Hough for Messrs. Lever Bros., Ltd., with 
the Bridge Cottages and the Port Sunlight 
Schools (August 4, 1894*); “ Glangwrna,”’ near 
Carnarvon (March 11, 1893*); the parish 
churches of Rossett, Denbighshire (October 2, 
M5 ), St. John, Barmouth (June 8, 1889*), 
Talkin, and St. David, Rhosllanerchwrog, and 
the Congregational Church, Crosby, in the 
early Gothic manner; ‘‘ Abbeystead *?; Wyres- 
=. Lanes; the Bank of Liverpool branch at 
clue End, several shops, and a block of 
. tees at Cathedral End, with the widening 
“on” Werbergh’s-street, ‘Chester (June 2, 
Me 0"). The more important designs by 
Pets Douglas & Minshull comprise the 
‘gf lechnical Schools, Bangor (November 
oi 04"); St. Deiniol’s Theological Library, 
as chapel, students’ hostel, and warden’s 
19088) Hawarden, 1899-1906 (November 14, 
Mi Per part of the national memorial to 
ay adstone; the churches of St. Matthew, 
oo lex, West Flint, with chancel and 
we istry (October 7. 1905*), in memory of 
: a and Mrs. Gladstone, All Saints’, 
ambi for 500 sittings, Christ Church, 
foo eige with the vicarage and a house 
aie donor, Mrs. E. Frost, St. John, Old 
canbe et Hoylake (Congregational), Eastham 
ig ), and the Welsh Church, Colwyn Bay ; 
street aidings, gates, etc., at the Frodsham- 
seseet entrance into Bowling Green, Chester ; 
Che we to Boteler’s Chapel, Warrington Parish 
py : Jn memory of the 3rd Battalion. South 
to ra ure Regiment, South Africa, 1899-1902 ; 
oe "of ie with Screen, sedilia, fittings, and so 
Leah te > Mary’s Roman Catholic Church, 
restorat Warrington (March 28. 1908*); the 
*. a and enlargement of Holy Trinity, 

“ster, and several other churches; Technical 


Schools, Glossop ; Eastgate Diamond Jubilee 


* Illustrated in the Butider. 
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clock-tower (of ornamental ironwork) and 
Union-street Public Baths, Chester; clock- 
tower, Llangefni; Bank of Liverpool branch, 
Birkenhead; Colshaw Hall, in the Tudoresque 
manner, for Mr. J. G..Peel; the Church 
House, St. Asaph; and, quite recently, with 
Mr. W. T. Lockwood, F.R.I.B.A., of Chester, 
the Egerton-street, Chester, and Cherry-grove, 
Boughton, public elementary schools, for an 
aggregate of 900 children. 


Mr. Poole. 


The late Mr. William C. Poole. of Belleville- 
road, Wandsworth Common, 8.W.., was elected 
an Associate of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects in 1863. He was largely employed 
in the development and laying-out of the 
Magdalen College estate, Wandsworth, and 
several other properties in Tooting, Balham, 
Wandsworth, Wimbledon, Perry Hill, Catford, 
and the neighbouring south-western suburbs. 
He was the architect of blocks of residential 
flats in Coverton and Condy roads, Tooting; 
villay in Chatsworth-avenue, Wimbledon, for 
the Polytechnic Estate, Ltd.; houses in Toot- 
ing, Wandsworth, and Fulham; of Andover 


“House, South End, Croydon; Messrs. Stanley 


& Co.’s premises, Lavender-hil], Clapham; 
and, as the Guardians’ Architect, he made 
additions, in 1902, to the Union Workhouse, 
Garratt-lane, Wandsworth, 


——-e 
FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 


Hotel, Casino, etc., Roumania. 


H.M. Consul at Bucharest (Mr. E. MacDonell) 
reports the publication of a law authorising 
the “‘ Ephoralty of Hospitals ” (Charity Com- 
missioners) of Bucharest to constitute a limited 
liability company for the purpose of develop- 
ing the summer hill resort of Sinaia. The 
authorities in question, besides providing the 
necessary land, water, etc., are to deposit, as 
their share, a sum of not more than 750,000 
lei (30,000/.) for the construction of a hotel, 
casino, and ‘ palais de sports.” 


Building Works, Panama. 


H.M. Minister at Panama has forwarded a 
copy and translation of a Law (No. 40 of 
1911), passed by the Panama National Assembly 
in January last, providing for public works 
to be carried out during the financial period 
1911-12. The total cost is put at 1,116,350 
balboas (about 232,600/.), and the works include 
the construction of public buildings, bridges, 
roads, wharves and port improvements, sewer 
improvements, ete. The works will be given 
to local contractors in preference to others. 
Most of the bridges will be of concrete. H.M. 
Minister adds that catalogues and other 
information sent to him by Britislt manu- 
facturers in regard to the supply of material 
for any one of the projected improvements 
will be handed to the contractor who under- 
takes that special work. The particulars of 
the works to be undertaken may be seen 
by British manufacturers at the Commercial 
Intelligence Branch of the Board of Trade, 
73, Basinghall-street, London, E.C. 


—_—___+-o—___—_- 
PA TENTS. 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.° 





7,630 of 1910. — Arthur Boyd Price: 
Vibratory apparatus for consolidating or 
mixing concrete, plastic, or granular matter 
or for analogous purposes. 

8.476 of 1910.—Richard Henderson: Grates 
or fireplaces. 

10,304 of 1910.—James 
for lead pipes and the like. 

10,687 of 1910.—Charles James Reynolds: 
Tube-bending apparatus. 

11,013 of 1910.—Granville Murray: System 
of heating interiors by means of electric 
radiators. 

13,784 of 1910.—Jcohn Edward Conzelman: 
Concrete construction. 

13,785 of 1910.—John Edward Conzelman: 
Concrete construction. 

13,786 of 1910.—John Edward Conzelman: 
Concrete construction. 

13,970 of 1910.—James Heaton: Manufacture 
of bricks. 

14,151 of 1910.—Alfred Bentley: 
windows. 

14,786 of 1910.—Thomas Dutson Boulton: 
Chimney-pot and ventilator. 

21,261 of 1910.—Duncan McLean: Draught- 
a devices for chimneys and ventilating 
shaits. 


* All these applications are in the stage in 
which opposition to the grant of Patents upon 
them can be made. 


Ashby.—Connector 


Casement 
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22.658 of 1910.—Helliwells, Ltd., and Francis 
Gladstone Helliwells: Stoves, fireplaces, or the 


like. 
28,573 of 1910.—George Glossop: Conduit 


pipes. 

30,241 of 1910.—William Scantlebury and 
Clarence Herbert William Davey: Stamped 
eteel gutter bracket. 

4,938 of 1911.—William Stokes: Fire alarm 
for buildings and the like. 

7,304 of 1911—Christian Wiegand: Dust- 
shoots for buildings. 
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SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


May 12.—By Henry J. Way & Son. 
Newport, Isle of Wight.—2, 3, and 4, South- 


UN i UU i GN a so os cctsips ccs cprvidecentpdcncnaenee £215 
21 and 21a, New-st., f., w.r. 191. 10s. ............ 130 
72 to 75 and 77, Trafalgar-rd., f., w.r. 551. 8s. 465 
Medina-ave., ten cottages and plot adjoining, 

Te Wes I a icc cedinus asdnacpecudcesinn 865 
15 and 15a, Orchard-st., 1., g.r. 6l., w.r. 181. 4s. 105 
84 and 85, Pyle-st., f., W.r. 230. 2.0.0... cecee eens 165 
FRE, Pe Rg Fad De | << cicntes.ccrsescssegessees 440 
es A | eer re 345 
12, 13, 29, 30, and 31, Hearn-st., 1., g.r. 51. 5s., 

Ws I alo css co cana den eas des Sad enaanibececing 650 


Ventnor, Isle of Wight.—One-fifth share and 
one-third of one-fifth share of i.g. rents, 
1531. 2s. 6d., and other property ............... 800 
May 13.—By Conno.e & Co. 
Bratton Clovelly, Devon.—Broxcombe Farm 


and pasture land, 392 a., f. .............cecceeeeees 1,410 
May 15.—By H. Mantey & Sons. 
Haslington, Cheshire.—Part of Doddington 
WN Be ons ve cesncnser-sseotscokasapiseicions 26,068 
By Dosson & Son. 
Thornton, Yorks.—High Stream Head Farm, 
pT NE oS ee See eee ener are 775 
Wilsden, Yorks.—Four closes of pasture, 
Se a Ne nn gc Spd ncasts ce eeatencsnsscaess 460 
May 16.—By Smautureice & NEVILLE. 
Woking, Surrey.—Maybury-rd., Cleveland, f., 
Well NEM ineesnescaaduatensssukaqisaussesscadevedacsuntacese 322 
Meopham, Kent.—Two ¢ottages and 3a, 2 r. 
ia Be sncaascadvaccndane<sdsagiddcondavenscnsacxanetsassenes 190 
By Knicut, Frank, & RuTvey. 
Poulshot, Wilts.—Freehold estate, 835 a.......... 28,7 
May 18.—By Wa.uer & Kina. 
Bramshaw, etc., Hants.—Freehold estate, 850a. 24,600 
By Boarpman & OLIVER. ' 
Great Waldingfield, Suffolk.—Down Hall Farm, 
pe ky Ee a een ern eae 2,567 
Acton, Suffolk.—Magna Farm, 55a. 0 r. 14 p., f. 1,200 
Cavendish, Suffolk.—Ark Farm, 16a. 2r.6 p., ¢. 260 
By Ricuarp Austin & Wyatt. 
Datchet, Bucks.—Residence and plot of land, f. 745 
Six cottages and three plots, f. .................. 455 
Eighteen acres of grassland, f. ..................-.. 1,545 


May 19.—By Vernon & Son. 
Ibstone, Bucks.—Hill Corner Farm, 30 a. 2 r. 
A Wi le oe sos pnes sa sane ssn can etnccgeases=su<cdiaxenecatand 
Chinnor, Oxon.—Hill Farm, 121 a. 1 r. 36 p., f. 2,852 
By GeorGe Loveitr & Sons. 
Wolston, Warwick.—Heath Villu Farm, 33 a. 


ie eS RS RRO eS 1,000 
Four enclosures of pasture, 15a. 1 r. 3 p., f. 500 
Brinklow, Warwiek.—Residence and 29 a. 3r. 
Le ia ag tee nl pie ieee pate Ee 1,802 
Nine cottages andla.1lr.4p., f. ............... 650 
May 20.—By Autrrep J. MartTIn. 
Burnham-on-Crouch, Essex.—New-rd., Kenil- 
worth and Warwick Villas, f. .................- 800 
May 22.—By C. Rawtey Cross & Co. 
Bloomsbury.—Southampton-row, Hotel Kings- 
way, lease for 2} yrs. at 1,8301., and good- 
WERNER coe eos aloes <chaxavagcapundiicuanh <adessoeiedeatnabanhse 3,800 
By G. B. Hinziarp & Son. 
Ulting, Essex.—Wick Farm, 214 a., f............... 4,525 
Woodham Walter, Essex.—_West Bowers Farm 
and enclosure, 1155 a., f. ........:cceeeeeeereeeeeees 1,560 
Hatfield Peverel, Essex.—House and 9a.,f. ... 360 
Moor Gardens Wood, 334 a., f...........2:...000e 434 
By Oraitt, Marks, & BARLEY. 
Wimbledon.—North-rd., British Queen p.h., 1. 
for 69 yrs. at 1001., amd p..............ceeeseerereess 5,200 
Bethnal Green.—Bethnal Green-rd., Marquis 
of Cornwallis, p.h., f., y.r. 1051.................+ 4,050 
306, Bethnal Green-rd. (s.), f., y.r. 601. ......... 700 
256, 258, and 260, Vallance-rd., f., w.r. 741. 2s. 420 
Old Ford.—Old Ford-rd., Lady Franklin, p-h., 
BE 3 ecatican eiienhtanatacnnnin 1,600 
Parnell-rd., f.g.r. 161., reversion in 44 yrs. ... 290 
Parnell-rd., ete., f.g. rents 116l., reversion in 
GL YTB. ........ccccccccccrccceersssscescscccscseccceecesenees 2,295 


By Rernotps & Eason. ; 
Highgate.—101 and 109, Dartmouth Park-hill 
PSI OY || Seer ee) 680 
Herne Hill.—Chaucer-rd., f.g.r. 121., reversion 


LS IT REEL Ct eee 275 
Stockwell.—Sidney-rd., f.g.r. 201., reversion in 
eer eee 515 
Highbury.—Bryantwood-rd., f.g.r. 61. 10s., 
reversion in 52 yrs. ..........02.--.0..-..- * 145 
Fulham.—Humbolt-rd., .f.g. rents 127. 12s., en 
27) 


reversion in 83 yrs. ... LEE 

Clapham.—110, Clapham Park-rd.,and 73, Park- 
pl., f., y- amd wor. 591. 188. .....ceeececereeeees 620 
May 23.—By HasLetr. 


St. Heliers, Jersey.—Royal Yacht Hotel, f., p. 1,000 
By Kuieut & Co. 
South Kensington.—8, Hollywood-rd. (s.), u.t. 
37 yr8.y FT. 12L., Pe ..eeceeeeeeeceercercececereeesenees 260 
By May & PHILPoT. 
Brixton.—99, NE GTR sioagancccxodasicses<ne 1,375 


Hackney.—159 and 161, etindoss ut. 33 
YVS., FL. Bley Y.L- GOL... cereeeerccerecereeereereeres 

By Cuas. P. WurTEever & Son. 
Fulham.—574, Chesson-rd, u.t. 64 yrs., g.r. 51., 
WP. WU. VOR. ..cegee-cceceieccercccscecereessetevep eens 215 


RECENT SALES—Continued on page 700. 
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THE BUILDER. 


(JUNE 2, 1911, 


List of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


For some Contracts still open, but not included in this List, seo previous: issues. 


Those with an asterisk (*) are advertised in 


this Number: Competitions, —; Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x.; Public Appointments, xviii. ; Auction Sales, XXvi. 
Certain conditions beyond those given in the following information are imposed in some cases, such as: the advertisers do not 
bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; that a fair wages clause shall be observed; that no allowance will be 
made for tenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a bond-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 
The date given at the commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing to 


submit tenders, may be sent in. 


*,* It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisements; and that while every 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 





Competitions. 


JuNE 7. — Monkseaton. — DesiGN ror CEME- 
TERY BuILpDINGs.—''he Whitley and Monkseaton 
U.D.C. invite designs for proposed cemetery 
buildings from architects practising in the county 
of Northumberland and the City of Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. See advertisement in issue of May 5 
ior further particulars. 

JUNE 10.—Aspatria, Cumberland.—Sewerace. 
-—T'he U.D.C. invite engineers to submit plans 
for estimates of a scheme of sewerage. ‘lhe sur- 
veyor will give particulars required. 

JuNe 15. — Lowestoft. — Scnoor. — The 
Lowestoft Education Committee invite designs 
for an elementary school. Premiums offered, 
21l.. 101. 10s., and 51. 5s. See advertisement in 
issue of February 10 for further particulars. 

JUNge 28.—Newton Abbot, Devon.—BvILDINGS 
FOR AGRICULTURE AND TECHNICAL JNSTRUCTION, 
SEALE-HAYNE COLLEGE, Newton AsBBOT.—The 
Governors invite designs and_ estimates. ‘lhe 
assessor is Mr. C. Steward Smith, F.R.I.B.A., of 
Reading. Premiums 100l., 50l., 301. 

JULY 1.—Swansea.—CuapPeL, SCHOOLROOM, ETC. 
~-Designs are invited for chapel, schoolroom, and 
classrooms at Swansea. See advertisement in 
issue of May 19 for further particulars. 

JuLy 31. — Wellington. — New Par.iamMent 
LBuiLpincs.—Premiums of 1,000l., 500l., 3001., 
and 2001. are offered for the competitive designs. 
Particulars from the Minister of Public Works, 
Wellington, New Zealand. 

AvuGust 15.—Berne.—MonvuMENT.—Designs for 
the erection of a monument at Berne to celebrate 
the foundation of the International Telegraph 
Union. Conditions may be seen in the library 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 

SEPTEMBER 12-25.—Athens,—Court or JUSTICE. 
—An international competition is instituted by 
the Ministry of the Interior, tor the erection of 
Court buildings, to cost 160,000l. The Official 
esate may be seen at the Library of the 


Novemrer 1. — City of St. Petersburg. — 
MONUMENT TO ALEXANDER IJ.—Particulars in our 
issue of August 13, 1910. 


DeceMBER 29. — Glasgow. — Desicn ror a 
BripGe.—Designs are invited (Alexander Thom- 
son Travelling Studentship) for a bridge. Pre- 
minums of 601. and 201. are offered. See adver- 
tisement in issue of December 24 for further par- 
ticulars. 

No Date. — Inverness. — RrMopELLING oF 
AsseMBLY Rooms.—-The Stewards of the Northern 
Meeting invite designs for remodelling of the 
Northern Meeting Assembly Rooms in_ Inver- 
ness. See advertisement in issue of March 10 for 
further particulars. 

No Date. — Littleborough.—Snor, rrc.—Tho 
Littleborough Co-operative Society invite com- 
petitive plans for the erection of a branch shop 
and dwelling-houses at Centre Vale, Little- 
horough. Full particulars from the offices of 
the society, 44, Hare Hill-road, Littleborough. 

No Darr. -- Yeovil. -- Layinc-our Sire anp 
Housrs.—The Yeovil Corporation invite designs 
for (1) laying-out site; (2) for houses to be 
erected thereon. Premiums are offered. See ad- 


vertisement in issue of May 12 for further 
particulars. 


Contracts. 


BUILDING. 


The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
‘the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. 

JUNE 3.—Carlisle.—Warrnovse.—Erection of 
a warehouse. Messrs. 8S. W. B. & ack, 
architects and surveyors, 19, Lowther-street, 
Carlisle. 

JUNE 3.—Cleckheaton.—A ppitrons.—Erecticn 
of additions to Wharfe Works. Plans and speci- 
fications seen, and quantities from Messrs. R. 
Castle & Son, architects, London City and 
Midland Bank Chambers, Cleckheaton. 

JUNE 3.—Ellon.—Hatt.-Church hall at Ellon. 
Plans and specifications with Mr. Wm. Davidson, 
architect, Ellon. 

JUNE 3.— Morecambe. — AppITIONS, ETc.— 
Alterations and additions to the tram stables. 

lans and specifications seen, and forms of 
tender from Mr. J. W. Hipwood. A.M. Inst.C.E., 
Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Morecambe. 

JuNe 5.—Darlington.—Srasirs, etc.—Erection 
of stabling, coachhouse, and grooms’ accommoda- 

tion at Croft. Plans with Messrs. Clark & 


Moscrop, FF.R.I.B.A., 
Darlington. 

JUNE 5.—Halifax.—Banpstanps.—Erection of 
bandstands, etc. Plans «nd specifications seen, 
and forms of tender _from Mr. J. Lord, 
M.JInst.C.E., Borough Engineer, Town Hall, 
Halifax, on deposit of 1l. 

JUNE 6.—Billericay.—Nurses’ Home.—Ercc- 
tion of a nurses’ homes on the Workhouse pre- 
mises. Plans and _ specifications with Mr. 
Hugo R. Bird, architect and surveyor, St. 
Thomas’s-gate, Brentwood, on deposit of 11. 1s. 

JUNE 6.— Bridgwater. — ADDITIONS.—Altera- 
tions and additions to the Nag’s Head. Draw- 
ings and specification seen at_the Nag’s Head. 
Mr. George C. Strawbridge, M.S.A., architect, 
Alma-street, Taunton. 

JUNE 6.—Exeter.—-BatH.—Construction of a 
swimming bath. Plans and _ specifications with 

essrs. KE. H. Harbottle & Son, architects, 
2 admemematae Exeter. Quantities on deposit 
of 3l. 

JUNe 6.—Leek.—ALTerations.—For alterations 
to the Sea Lion Inn. Plans and specification 
seen, and quantities, on deposit of 1l. 1s., from 
Pe E. Beacham, C.E., Surveyor, Town Hall, 

eek, 

June 6.—Swaffham.—HospitaL.—New operat- 
ing-room, new lavatories, and other alterations. 
Plans and specifications at Mr. J. A. Gould’s, 
Swaffham. 

JUNE 7, — Aylesbury. — ALTERATIONS. — For 
alterations to the infirmary. Drawings _and 
specification seen, and quantities, on deposit of 
5l., from Mr. F. Taylor, A.R.I.B.A., 7, Bourbon- 
street, Aylesbury. 

JUNE 7.—-Clayton-le-Moors.---BAKERY.—Erec- 
tion of bakery, for the Clayton-le-Moors Co-opera- 


architects, Feethams, 


tive Society. Apply Mr. Cooper, 
Secretary. 
JUNE 7..-Nantyglo.—Institute, ETc.—Erection 


of an institute and library. Plans and specifica- 
tion with the architect, Mr. W. W. Neat, 70, 
King-street, Brynmawr, Mon. 

JUNz 7.-—Wood Green.-—ADDITIONS, r1c.— 
Alterations and additions to. Town Hall. Mr. 
Wm. P. Harding, Clerk of the Council, Town 
Hall, Wood Green. 

JUNE 8.—Ebbw Vale.—-ALTERATIONS, ETC.—- 
Additions and alterations to Penuel Calvinistic 
Methodist Church, Plans and __ specifications 
seen, and quantities, on deposit of 11. 1s., 
from. Messrs. Habershon, Fawckner, & Co., 
F.R.I.B.A., architects, High-street, Newport. 

* JUNE 8.—London, E.—New F .oorinc.—The 
Guardians of St. George-in-the-East invite ten- 
ders for providing new flooring, etc., at In- 
firmary day-rooms at Plasket Schools, Upton 
Park, E. See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 

* JUNeE 8.—London, 8.W.-—ExtTension.—The 
South-Western Polytechnic Institute. Manresa- 
road, Chelsea, S.W., invite tenders for proposed 
extension to their premises. See advertisement 
in this issue for further particulars. 

JUNE 8.—Merthyr Tydfil.—_Rooms.—Erection 
of two rooms at the Union Workhouse. Plan 
and specification seen, and quantities from the 
architect, Mr. Thomas Roderick, Clifton-street, 
Aberdare. 

JUNE 9,—MHereford.—Scnoot.—Extension of 
the Leominster Secondary School. uantities 
from the County Surveyor, Shirehall, Hereford, 
on deposit of 2l. 2s. 

JUNe 9.—Sheffield.—Pavition, etc.—Erection 
of refreshment pavilion and public conveniences 
at Norfolk Park. Drawings seen, and quantities 
from the City Architect, Town Hall, Sheffield. 


June 9.—South Elmsall.—Scuoo.t.—Erection 
of new Council school. Plans seen, and specifica- 
tions, with quantities, from Education Architect, 
County Hall, Wakefield, on deposit of 11. 

JUNE 10.—Barrow-upon-Soar.—ALTERATIONS, 
ETc.—Additions and alterations to Union. Work- 
house. Plan at Union Workhouse, and quanti- 
ties from Mr. Thomas Forward, Clerk to the 
Guardians, Union Offices, Mountsorrel, Lough- 
borough. 

June 10.—Callington.—ScHoo..--Erecting a 

new Council School. Plans and specification 
with Mr. B. C. Andrew, Architect to the Com- 
mittee, Biddick’s-court, St. Austell. 
* JUNE 10.—Chelmsford.—SHowRooms AND 
OrFices.—The Chelmsford Gas Company invite 
tenders for showrooms and offices, Duke-street, 
Chelmsford. See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 

June 10.—Cornwall.—Scnoo.t.—Erecting new 
cloakrooms, offices, enlarging playground, etc. 
Plans and specification with Mr. B. C. Andrew, 
ee to the Committee, Biddick’s-court, St. 

ustell. 


JUNE 10.—Govan.—FarM.—Alterations at Old 
Crookston Farm. Schedules of specification, and 
quantities from Mr. John Mitchell, Clerk, 7-8, 
Carlton-place, Glasgow. 


JUNr 10.—Macclesfield.—ScHooL.— Alterations 
to school premises. Drawings and specifications 
at the school. Rev. H. A. Portbury, Official 
Correspondent of the School, Henbury Vicarage, 
Macclesfield. 

JuNeE 10.—Rochdale.—ApDpitions.—Alterations 
and additions to school. Specifications of quan- 
tities from the architects, Messrs. Skyes & Evans, 
7, Chapel-walks, Manchester, on deposit of, 
21. 2s. 

JUNE 10.—Rothley.—ALTERATIONS, §ETC.—For 
additions and alterations to Workhouse. Plan 
seen, and quantities from Mr. Forward, 
Clerk, Union Offices, Mountsorrel, Lough- 
borough. 

June 10.—Talgarth.-Vestry, retc.—Erection 
of vestry and offices, and decorating Bethania 
Congregational Chapel. Plans and _ specification 
with Mr. D. Jones, Brynhyfryd, Talgarth. 


June 10.—Worsbrough.—Hovse.—-Erection of 
a house. Plans and specifications seen, and 
quantities from Mr. A. Whitaker, architect and 
surveyor, Kingwell Close, Worsbrough Dale, 
Barnsley. 
ex JUNE 12.—_Farningham.—SuMMer_ REepAiRs.— 
The Kent Education Committee invite tenders 
for summer repairs, etc., to Council, school, 
Farningham. See adve;tisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 

JUNE 12. — Leigh-on-Sea.-—Roor.—Construc- 
tion of a reinforced concrete roof. Quanti- 
ties from Mr. J. W. Liversedge, A.M.I[nst.C.E., 
Engineer and Surveyor to the Council, on 
deposit of 11. 1s. 

JUNE 12.—Newcastle.--ScHools.—Alterations 
at Royal Jubilee Council Schools. Quantities, 
on deposit of 1l. 1s., from Secretary, Education 
Offices,’ Northumberland-road, Newcastle-upsi- 
Tyne. at 

June 12.-Newtownards.—-Vi.Las. ~ Erection 
of two semi-detached villas. Plans and specifica- 
tions with Mr. Thomas Houston, architect and 
civil engineer, Kingscourt, Wellington-place, 
Belfast. 

JUNE 12.—Soyland, Yorks.—Scnoov.—Pro- 
vision of a movable screen and_ ventilation and 
flushing apparatus. Specification from the 
Divisional Clerk, Education Offices, Sowerby 
Bridge. 

June 12.— Waltham. — Vestry, §TC.—New 
organ-chamber and extension to vestry. Plans 
seen, and quantities from Mr. H. C. Scaping, 
architect, Court-chambers, Grimsby. _ 

JUNE 13.—Derby.—Scnoot.—Alterations to 
Colliery Council schools at Tibshelf. The draw- 
ings and specifications seen, and quantities, on 
deposit of 1l. 1s., from Mr. George H. Widdows, 
A.R.I.B.A., Architect to the Committee, County 
Education Office, St. Mary’s-gate, Derby. 


June 13.—Lewisham.—-Roorinc, Ere. —Fot 
supplying and_ erecting the necessary iron jen 
steel work and galvanised iron roofing to yr’ 
shed at the Council’s depdt. Plan seen at -~ 
Town Hall, Catford (Surveyor’s Department), 
Specification on deposit of 5s. 


JuNe 13.—Wood Green.—Scuoois.—Execution 
of summer repairs at several schools. Specifica- 
tion, on deposit of 11. 1s., from the Engineer an 
Surveyor at the Town Hall, Wood Green. 


June 14_— Macclesfield. — Scuoor.—The 
Maculesteld Education Committee invite tenders 
for school building, playsheds, boundary — 
etc., in Athey-street, Macclesfield. See adverti 
ment in this issue for further particulars. ws 

JuNe  14.—Southport.—OFrrices, Bg is 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway invite tent 
for the construction of a carriage shop, © en 
footbridge, etc. Plans seen, and quantitiss - 
the Engineer's Office, Hunts Bank, Lage 

UNgE 15.— Bury. -— Reparrs.— for repr’ 
Stonley-steuet “—~ Barlow-street. Specification 
from the Borough Engineer and Surveyor, , 
> di E.—Etecrricity Svs 

JuNe 15.—London, .—EL! 
srarrox.—The wiaeney Bsc hasten d tenders ote 

i of an electricity sub- I a 
reg, al See advertisement in this issue 
for further particulars. 


16.—Perndale.—Scnoo, ENLARGEMENT. 
* whe “or U.D.C._ invite tenders bo 
enenenre: 7. Ls —— aad Fgh , 
t ouncil 8 
= " Po advestigeanaist in this issue for further 
* particulars. ; 
Jung 19. — Rochdale. — Home.—Erection a 
nurses’ home. Plans and specifications Ww! Och. 
H. H. Clough, architect, Butts-avenue, Roc 
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BUILDING—continued. 


The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. 


June 20.—Bradford.—ExTENsIons.—For exten- 
sions and additions to the medical officer’s resi- 
dence at the Workhouse. Drawings seen, and 
quantities, on 10s, 6d. deposit, from Mr. Fred 
Holland, Architect to the Board, 22, Manor-row, 
Bradford. 

June 20.—Guisborough.—LaBoraToRY AND 
GyMNAsIUM.—The Governors of the Guisborough 
Grammar School invite tenders for a_ science 
laboratory and gymnasium. See advertisement 
in this issue for further particulars. 

JUNE 21.—Dover.—Barrack Btocks.—-The 

Secretary of State for War invites tenders for 
erection of No. 6 Barracks Blocks for non-com- 
missioned officers and men at Fort Burgoyne, 
Dover. See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 
* JUNE 22.—Gosport.—PerTty SESSIONAL COURT. 
—The Southampton C.C. invite tenders for re- 
construction and enlargement of Petty Sessional 
Court, Gosport, etc. See advertisement in this 
issue for further particulars. 

June 22.—Thornton-le-Fen, Gincs.—ScHoo.. 
_-Alterations to school. Quantities, on deposit 
of 1l. 1s., from the Secretary, 286, High-street, 
Lincoln. 

JuNgE 22.—Wakefield.—Scnoo..—Additions to 
Bingley Mornington-road Council School. Plans 
seen, and quantities from the Education Archi- 
tect, County Hall, Wakefield, on deposit of 11. 

June 24. — Skidby. --- Hovsres.—-Erection of 
houses and farm buildings, and the formation of 
roads at the Townend Farm, Skidby. Plans and 
specifications seen, and forms of tender from 
Mr. Henry T. Tate, County Land Agent, County 
Hall, Beverley. 

JuNe_24.—Stockport.—ExTENsiIons.—Dialstone- 
lane Hospital extension. Quantities from the 
architect, Mr. James Jepson, 35, Great Under- 
bank, Stockport, on deposit of 31. 3s. 

* JuNe 27.—London, S.E.—SrTatTioNnery OFFICE, 
ETC.—The Commissioners of H.M. Works and 
Public Buildings invite tenders for erection in 
reinforced concrete of new building for H.M. 
Stationery Office and Office of Works Stores on a 
site in Waterloo-road and Stamford-street, ; 
See advertisement in this issue for further par- 
ticulars. 

* JUNE 30.—Sennen Cove. — CoAsTGUARD 
BvUILDINGS.—Tenders are invited for erection of 
new coastguard buildings at Sennen Cove, near 
Land’s End. See advertisement in this issue 
for further particulars. 

Juty 3. — Birr. — Dwet.incs. — Erection of 
twenty-eight labourers’ and artisans’ dwellings. 
Plans and _ specifications by Mr. Henry Browne, 
| "teal Town Surveyor, Town Hall, 

irr. 

No Dare.—Aldershot.-_Houses.--Erection of 
a pair of houses. - Names to Mr. P. Potter, sen., 
Holly Lodge, Ash Vale. 

No Date._-Beverley.—SuHops.-—Pulling down 
and rebuilding shop premises. Quantities from 
Mr. F. Mason, architect, 20, Park-row, Leeds. 

No Date.—Dolgelley.--Hovuse.—-Erection of a 
house. Plans and specifications from Messrs. 
Deakin & Howard Jones, M.S.A., Plas Ynys, 

orth, S.O. 

No Date.—Edlingten Colliery.--VILLace.— 
Model village, 1,400 houses. Messrs. T. E. 
Richards & Kaye, of Cardiff, architects. 

No Date.—Embsay.—-CHuRcH.—Erection of the 
new church at Embsay. Mr. eo. i ; 
Douglas, architect and surveyor, Halifax Com- 
mercial Bank-chambers, Bradford. 

No Date.—Gilfach Bargoed.—Horte..—For 
additions to the Gwerthonor Hotel. Quantities, 
on deposit of 2l. 2s., from Mr. J. T. Jenkins, 

‘S.A., architect and surveyor, Porth, Glam. 

No Date.—Halifax.—Cuimney.—Erection of a 
long chimney. Quantities from Messrs. Clement 
Williams & Sons, architects, Post Office-build- 
ings, Commercial-street, Halifax. 

No Date.—Halifax.—Hovuses.—Erection of ten 
houses. Mr. lL. Coates, architect, 10, Central- 
Street, Halifax. 

No Date.—Malifax.—WorksHop.— Erection of 
new workshop. Messrs. Jackson & Fox, archi- 
tects, Rawson-street, Halifax. 

No Date.—Leith.—Scnoot.—Erection of a 
ty at Leith. Mr. Craig, 85, Duke-street, 

l. 

No Date.—Slanelly.—Banx PReMises.—Erec- 
tion of new bank premises for the Metropolitan 
Bank (of England and Wales), Ltd. Plans and 
Specifications seen, and quantities, on deposit of 
2l. 2:., from Mr. W. Griffiths, F.S.I., Falcon- 
chambers, Llanelly. 

No Date.—Lowestoft.—Haut, erc.—Erection 
of a parish hall and institute. Plans and speci- 
Catlons seen, and quantities, on deposit of 
10s. .6d., from Mr. H. C. W. Blyth, M.S.A., 
architect, Victoria-chambers, 62, Lieceieond 

owestoft. 

.No Date.—Neath.—Vitta.—Erection of a 
villa. Plans and_ specifications seen, and 
Quantities from Mr. Cook Rees, M.S.A., 
architect, Neath. 

No Date.—Newport.—Resipence.—Erection of 
A ipesidence. Plans and specifications with Mr. 
Alfred Swash, F.R.I.B.A., & Son, Midland Bank- 
chambers, Newport, Mon. 

Py Date.—Ogmore_ Vale.—Hovses.—Erection 
of four houses, Particulars from Mr. J. Morris 

Eas. architect and surveyor, Blackwall. 

} ATE.—Pontardawe.—HOTEL.—Rebuildin 
of the —] Bush Hotel. Plans and apecifiestion 
scon, and quantities from Mr. .J. Cook Rees, 

‘S.A., architect,: Parade-chambers, Neath. 
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No_Date.—Rotherham.—-ScHoo..—Erection of 
the Kimberworth Upper Standard School and 
Infants’ School. Deposit of 2l. 2s. to Mr. 
Spurley Hey, Director of Education, Education 

ffices, Imperial-buildings, Rotherham. 

No Date.—South Elmsall.—Business PRre- 
MISES.—Erection of new business premises. 
Messrs. Crawshaw & Wilkinson, architects, 13, 
Regent-street, Barnsley. 

No Date.—Triangle.—Hovses, rtc.—Erection 
of a lock-up shop and two houses. Quantities 
from Messrs. Clement Williams & Sons, archi- 
tects, Post Office-buildings, Commercial-street, 
Halifax. 

No Date.—Wakefield.—C.Lus, etc.—Erection 
of new premises. Messrs. Simpson & Firth, 
architects, Southgate-chambers, Wakefield. 

No_ Date.—Wakefield.—Hovuses.—Erection of 
two houses. Quantities from Mr. H. Land, 1, 
Dunbar-street, Belle Vue. 

No Date.—Winchester.—ALTrFrRATIONS.—Addi- 
tions and alterations to the City Arms Inn. 
Apply to the Industrial. Co-operative Society, 
4, 'The Square, Winchester. 
_ No Date.—Ystalyfera.—VicaraGe.—For erect- 
ing a new vicarage. Deposit of 2l. 2s. for quan- 
tities from Messrs. C. S. Thomas, Meager, & 
Jones, architects, 15, Wind-street, Swansea. 


ENGINEERING, IRON, AND STEEL. 


June 6.— Cambridge. — Pant. — Repairing 
pumping plant. Particulars from the Borough 
Engineer and Surveyor, Guildhall, Cambridge. 

JUNE 7.—London.—Heatine.—Supplying and 

fixing two sectional type boilers and other works 
in connexion with the heating apparatus at the 
Town Hall, Spa-road, S.E. Specification from 
Mr. R. J. Angel, -Inst.C.E., Borough Sur- 
veyor, Town Hall, Spa-road, S.E. 
_ JUNE 8.—London, E.—Heatinc.—Alterations 
in the heating apparatus at the Workhouse, 
Raine-street, E. Specification from the archi- 
tect, Mr. T. W. Aldwinckle, F.R.I.B.A., 20, 
Denman-street, London Bridge, S.E. 

JUNE _12.—Baroda.—Bripces.—The__ Baroda 
State Railways. Tenders are invited for 
girder bridges, 6-ft. to 60-ft. span. Specification 
and set of five drawings from Messrs. Rendel 
& Robertson, 13, Dartmouth-street, Westminster, 
S.W., on deposit of 11. 1s. 

JUNE 12.—Bridlington.—BripGe.—The North- 
Eastern Railway invite tenders for a steel foot- 
bridge, and for alterations to Station-road Bridge 
at Bridlington Station. Plans and _ specification 
seen, and quantities from Mr C. F. Bengough, 
the Company’s Engineer, at York. 

JUNE 15.—Cairo, Egypt.—ELectric PUMPING. 
—Erection of a complete electric pumping instal- 
lation. Conditions from the Controller-General, 
Main Drainage Department, Public Works 
Ministry, Cairo. 

JuNe 16.—Odiham, Hants.—Bripce.—A cart 
bridge over the Whitewater River. Specification 
with Mr. J. R. Sisterton, Highway Surveyor, 
Fleet, Hants. 

June 19.—Chelmsford.—WELL.--Sinking of a 
trial borehole. Specification from the Borough 
Surveyor, 16, London-road, Chelmsford. 

_JUNE 29.—Bath.—Destructor.—Erection of a 
six-cell high-temperature refuse destructor. Site 
plan, specification, and particulars at the City 
a geal Office, Guildhall, Bath, on deposit of 

. Is: 


FURNITURE, PAINTING, MATERIALS, 
- etc. 


_ JUNE 3.-—Aberfan.—PAINTING, ETC.—Renovat- 
ing the Mackintosh Hotel, Aberfan, and Kose 
and Crown, Penydarren. Mr. C. M. Davies, 
M.S.A., 112, High-street, Merthyr. - 

JUNE 5.—Selby.—PaintT1inG.—For painting out- 
side of Workhoure. Specification with Master of 
the Workhouse, Selby. 

JuNeE 6.—Cardiff.—Paintinc, eETC.—Painting 
and renovating police-station. Specification from 
the City Engineer’s Office. 

JUNE 7.—Middlesbrough.—PaintInG.—For the 
painting, etc., at several of the schools. Speci- 
fications from Mr. J. 8S. Calvert, Secretury, 
Education Offices, Middlesbrough. 

JUNE 8.—Belfast.—PaIntTING,. EtTc.—Painting 
and distempering library. Specification at the 
City Surveyor’s Office, Belfast. 

JUNE 8.— Liversedge. — Paintinc. — Lime- 
washing and colour-washing work, and also for 
painting at Crossley Fever Hospital, Mirfield. 
Specification from Mr. E, Wilson, Clerk to 
the Board, King-street, Mirfield. 

* JUNe 9.—London, N.—DrMo.irion.-—Messrs. 
Hamiltons (Agents to the estate) invite tenders 
for demolition and clearing away of the materials 
of The Lodge, Palmer’s Green, See adver- 
tisement in this issue for further particulars. 

* JUNE 12.— Boughton Monchelsea. — RE- 
DRAINAGE OF OFFICES.—The Kent Education Com- 
mittee invite tenders for redrainage of offices at 
Council schoo]. See advertisement in this issue 
for further particulars. 

June 12.—Halifax.—Paintinc.—Painting of 
North Bridge. Specifications seen, and , lees 
of tender from Mr. James Lord, M.Inst.C.E., 
Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Halifax, on 
deposit of 51. 

JuNe 13.—Chelmsford.—PArntT1ING.—For paint- 
ing, etc., of schools. Specification at the 
Borough Surveyor’s Office. 

June 13.— Lewisham. — PAInTING.—Painting 
and decorating the interior and exterior of the 
Town Hall. Specification, on‘ deposit of 5s., 
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from Mr. Edwd. Wright, Town Clerk, Town 
Hall, Catford, S.E. 

JuNeE 13.—London.—PaintinG.—-Cleaning and 
painting at the Lambeth Parish School, West 
Norwood. Mr. J. L. Goldspink, Clerk, Brook- 
street, Kennington-road, S.E. 

June 13. — Southall.—Gares, etc.—Supplying 
and fixing entrance gates and wrought-iron un- 
climbable fencing. Drawings and specification 
seen, and form of tender from Mr. Reginald 
Brown, A.M.Inst.C.E., F.8.I., etc., Engineer and 
Surveyor to the Council, Public Offices, Southall, 
Middlesex. 

JUNE 15.— London. — ParntTinG. — Painting 
works, etc., at the St. John’s-hill Infirmary, 
Wandsworth. Specification, on deposit of 1l., 
from Mr. F. W. Piper, Clerk, Union Offices, St. 
John’s-hill, Wandsworth, S.W. 

JuNeE 17.— London. -—- Paintinc, eETc.—The 
Metropolitan Asylums Board inyite tenders for 
cleaning, painting, and repairing works and 
alterations at Fever Hospital, Dartford, Kent, 
and Park Hospital for Children, Hither Green, 
and Millfield, Rustington. uantities, on deposit 
to. at the Office of the Board, Embankment, 


JUNE 19.—-London.— PAINTING, ETC.—Cleansing, 
repairs, and painting of various schools, and 
construction of iron staircases at West Ham. 
Specification, on deposit of 11., from Mr. William 
Jacques, A.R.I.B.A., Architect to the Education 
Committee, 2, Fen-court, Fenchurch-street, E.C. 

No Date. — Denbigh. — ParntinG.—Cleaning 
down and painting front premises of No. 37, 
Vale-street, Denbigh. Apply Mr. C. H. Lewis. 


ROADS, SANITARY, AND WATER 
WORKS. 


JuNeE 3. —- Wrexham.—SrtreetT._-Regent-street 
widening. Plans and _ specification seen, and 
uantities from Mr. John England, ‘Borough 

“ngineer, Willow-road. ’ 

JUNE 6.—Barnet.— MATERIALS.—For supply of 
broken granite. Particulars from Mr. ’, 
Wilkins, Surveyor, 40, High-street, Barnet. 

June 7.—Brecon.—Water Suprty.—Construc- 
tion of works of water supply. Plans and speci- 
fication with Mr, B. L. Pritchard, Surveyor and 
Inspector, 21, Castle-street, Brecon. 

June 7.— Sefton.—Marerits.-— Supply of 
materials, etc. Mr. Harris P. Cleaver, Clerk to 
the Council, Brougham-terrace, West Derby- 
road, Liverpool. 

JuNe 8.—Esher.—-Drains.—Laying of surface- 
water drains. Plans and specifications at the 
Surveyor’s Office, Council Offices, Portsmouth- 
road, ‘Thames Ditton. 

June 9.—Celbridge, Ireland.—Weti.—For 
sinking a well. Specification with Mr. F. Shortt, 
Clerk, Celbridge. 

JuNe 9.—Preston.—PavinG.—For paving and 
making good streets. Specification from the 
Borough Surveyor, ‘own Hall, Preston. 

June 10.—Burnley.—Sewer.—Construction of 
storm-water drain. Particulars from Mr. | 
Pritchard, A.M.Inst.C.E., Engineer and Sur- 
veyor Union Offices, 18, Nicholas-street, 
Burnley. 

JuNe 10.—Downpatrick.—Sewer.—Construc- 
tion of a sewer. Specification at the Workhouse. 

JuNeE 10.—Harrow-on-the-Hill.—MarTERIALs.—- 
For supply of broken granite. Samples to ‘Mr. 

Percy Bennetts, Surveyor, Harrow. 

June 10.—Wrotham.—MarteriaLs.—Supply_ of 
stone, etc. Conditions of contract from Mr. 
F. ''. Elliott, the Surveyor of the Council, 
Borough Green. 

JuNe 12.—Cheshire.—SeweRaGe.—Construction 
of five flushing chambers on the sewers at Dun- 
ham Town. Drawings and specification seen, 
and quantities from Messrs. J. P. Wilkinson & 
Son, civil engineers, 301, (athedral-street, Man- 
chester. 

June 12.—Dondon.-—Strzet._-Making-up and 
paving of new street, Wandsworth. Specification 
and drawings seen, and forms of tender from 
the Borough Engineer at the Office of the New 
Streets Department, No. 56, East-hill, Wands- 
worth, S.W., on deposit of 51. 5s. 

June 13.— Brighton. — Spatis.Supply of 
200 tons Guernsey granite spalls. Form of 
tender from Mr. B. Burfield, Clerk to the Guar- 
dians, Parochial Offices, Brighton. 

JuNeE 13.—Mirfield.—SeweRrace.—Construction 
of sewers. Plans and specifications seen, and 

uantities, on deposit of 11. 1ls., from Mr. E. 
Gill, Council Office, Mirfield. : 
% JUNE 13.—Tottenham.—Tag AnD ASPHALT 
Pavine.—The Tottenham U.D.C. invite tenders 
for repairs of the tar and asphalt paving 
throughout their district. See advertisement in 
this issue for further particulars. 

June 14.—Enfield.—Srreets.—For making-up 
private streets. Plans and specifications with 
Mr. Richard Collins, Surveyor, Public Offices, 
Enfield. 

June 17. ~ Houghton Regis. — Szwerace.— 
Construction of sewers. Plans inspected, and 
uantities, on depcsit of 21. 2s., from Mr. B. 

ranklin, 21, Market-hili, Luton, Surveyor to 
the Council. ; 

June 24.—Golcar.—Sewace.—Construction of 
the joint outfall works. Plans, sections, specifi- 
cations, and general conditions seen, and quan- 
tities, on deposit of 5l., from the engineers, 
Messrs. Abbey & Hanson, C.E., 11, Cloth Hall- 
street, Huddersfield. 

No Date. — Pelixstowe. — Sewer. — Laying 
sewer and formation of road for the Coast 
Development Corporation, Ltd. Plans and speci- 
fications at the Corporation’s District Office, 
Felixstowe. 
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Public Appointments, 





[JUNE 2, tort, 






































Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised, Salary, Application 
aie, 
*ASSISTANT BOROUGH SURVEYOR ............cccccccccccecsscescesse St. Marylebone B.C. ............ ' Not stated .,,., POAT CTC ae re Leone Pre June 7 
I iii icin ahi dcohicenten peaibietoiices oochosieane ca. elke pt CU eee EEE eReMEENEOIN 8535005032202 <0 6 ctasctee se s0798 Caseieequiteer ackso trees erate | June 9 
*ESTATE AGENT anwp VALUER ........cccccccccccccscccc Swansea Corporation ............ PM MENIEETI ococ cu ceesuscsTaasvcxde ie tosinc Ok Aas Roo Rec ead June 16 
ee UT TOUR RMEB 62535505 Sk hoes ssoensssotianeisaedicasiccs cco eek Harpenden U.D.C. ............... pot, See RE a eit ee amenngee FM June 2% 
UMMA spac) santo oeissssshy eats te sche esate LET CA West Ham Technical Inst. ... | See advertisement in this issue .............ccccccceccccccccccce, | No date, 
| | 
Huction Sales. 
. l 
Nature and Place of Sale. | By whom Offered. | Sule 
| _ ee 
*FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND, CHISWICK, W.—Grove Hotel, Chiswick ............00....060.-. | Messrs. LALO 1 GRRE OS aCe eee Ae EO aT oie te oot H June 8 
*SURPLUS JOINERY, MOULDINGS, DOORS, SASHES, Etc., READING—On the Prems. | F. W. RMA RAMPING ss c0534s5 035s canbbeancceweidetescandsansstavsceeedsvseest tide | June 8 


"ENGINEERING WORKS, PLANT, MACHINERY, STK., Etc., CROYDON 
“FREEHOLD BUILDING SITE, FLEET-STREET, E.C.—-At the Mart 
*MELDRETH LIME anp CEMENT WORKS, ROYSTON, HERTS—At the Mart ............... | Valentine & Foster 
TIMBER, Erc.—Great Hall, Winchester House, E.C. 
*“EREEHOLD BUILDING SITE, CITY or LONDON—At the M: 
* *REEHOLD BUILDING SITE, OXFORD-STREET, W.—At the Mart 


*DKALS, BATTENS, BOARD: 


*“REEHOLD BUILDING LAND, CRAWLEY DOWN, SUSSEX—Crown Hotel, E. Grinstead | Knight, 
| 


“01'l’., MCHRY., STK., Etc. (IMPERIAL STONE CO., LTD.), GREE NWICH, S.E.—On Prem. | hice eyy § 









—On the Prems. | Henry Sherley-Price ....................ccsccceceeeees ed esasestkpovicnecateca | June 13 
ceepmalnccecseebccustes, isha | Farebrother, Ellis, Egerton, Breach, Galgworthy, & Co. ... | June 14 


GEes Toh IRPeRUROe atte renee oa Dae SELL CaS PEERS eae oo June 14 

shes PRO MAAUO PEARL POEIOD. 055 4 53 ve hsb spa sch sora cteVougrsooeepteveateesaCLem sacshesWo ee June 14 
eee a eee i Rutley, Son, & Vine ..;......... se et pine ate asdty ve eatyaeso tte eray June 14 
LORRAIN | Edwin Fox, Bousfield, Burnetts, & Baddeley .........0......0.... | June 15 

Kirk, Price, SDE POISE AAC ry rer eee ree June 16 

MERSUMC OO ERMEROY. srctinay sis 563 vss evccawsonskeesecosonseasbersasvi¥e June 28 





RECENT SALES—Continued from page 697. 


May 24.—By Rusuworty & Brown. 
Old Bond-street.—No, 12 (business premises), 
FRE Te RIOR RR rs nie ribs techn AIR £21,000 
By Bistey & Sons. 
Rotherhithe.—11, 13, and 15, Silwood-st., u.t. 


45 yrs., g.r. 8l. 178., w.r. 971. 48. ........00.005. 500 
Bermondsey.—2, Janeway-st., f., w.r. 31l. 4s. ... 190 
70 and 72, Earl-rd., u.t. 22 yrs., g.r. 91., 


ek ke, SPOR eR res ig i 105 


By ALLAN Bootrn & Dampney. 

Humpstead.—50, Constantine-rd., u.t. 83 yrs., 

wn RL FT cS) ie preety Bahia aa aaa 460 
By Bowpircu & Grant. 


Beddington.—Beddington-la,, Woodlands, f., p. 1,185 
By Epwin Evans & Sons. 
Bethnal Green.—86, West-st., f., w.r. 311. 17s... 220 
16, 17, and 18, King-st., f., w.r. 851. 16s. ...... 720 
By ALFRED Squire & Co. 
Caledonian-rd.—8, Freeling-st., f., w.r. 411. 12s. 275 
_ By Cuas. Sparrow & Son. 
Wood Green.—28, Finsbury-rd,, u.t. 43 yrs., 
Peis US Ds vines Sac taet exceed dcotecsi co psce reales 110 
By Doveé.as Youne & Co. 
South Lambeth.—127 to 135 (odd), 145, 151, 161, 
and 165, South Lambeth-rd. (s.), u.t. 634 
yrs., g.¥. 1351., yr. 56ZU. 108. ............0.0.03005 3,675 
By Ricwarp Austin & Wyatt. 
Rogate, Sussex.—Fyning Farm, etc., 102 a., f... 3,390 


May 25.—By Bexen & Srores. 
Lsytonstone.—125, Harrow-rd., f., q.r. 22l. ...... 190 


By Boyce, Evens, & CARPENTER. 
Hoxton,—237, 237A, and 239, Hoxton-st. (s.), f., 


FMD 65sicrsescssce LepUP acest Seosen es ree iaantssbapes ae 3,500 

By Joun G. Dean & Co. 
Bulham.—72, Thurleigh-rd., f., p. oo... 900 
Wood Green.—70, Trinity-rd., f., y.r. 36l. ...... 350 
Chingford.—10, High-st., AS nee es 400 


By Dygr, Son, & Hinton. 
Biacsheath.—#0, Eltham-rd., u.t. 49 yrs., g.r. 
MPEP AMS IDs Fo sass acacesss Sh octastesaxcehorss Radek 325 


By H. 8S. Haw.ey & Co. 
Paddington.—156, Bloomfield-ter., u.t. 31} yrs., 
s.r. 100., w.r. 1062. ......: POR es 1h Ae 250 
Houuipay & STANGER. 
South Lambeth.—Horace-st., f.g.r. 171. 10s., 
reversion in 2 yrs. 850 
Bradley-st., f.g.r. 16l., reversion in 14 yrs. ... 555 


By Hunter & Hunter, 
Dulwich.—28, Carson-rd., u.t. 79 yrs., g.r. 


bs MMS OR seas sures sseis\nscosanvabuisaeeds isso ess 270 
Norwood.—28 and 45, Belvedere-rd., f., y.r. 451. 

occa SERS BA Rea hs SR ea 470 
Penge.—127, Oaktield-rd., f., y.r. 26l...00...00..0. 165 


By Newson & SHEPHARDS. 
New Southgate,—t2, Beaconstield-rd., f., y.r. 





eT: See, Ree 1 750 
Oukleigh-rd., Glenholme, f., y.r. 401. ............ SEO 

Holloway.—206 to 212 (grea), St. John’s-rd., 
TAU. GO FOG. HE. ks Fes AB ovicecccssatssece 995 

By A. Prevost & Son. 

Mile End,—)o and zu, Grove-rd., u.t. 29 yrs., 
g.r. 71. 10s., w.r, 931. 128, ........ 534 ines 350 
35, Duckett pts, £., WP SM......c.ciccsscoccccecseseee 155 

Canning Town.—1, and 2, Morecombe t., u.t. 
5& yrs., g.r. Bl. 15e., y.r. SOL. oo. eesesecseeee ook 120 
Leytou.—7, Albany-rd., f., ES <GShits cose ssooens 290 

Stoxes & Pinper. 

Wood Greeu.—Selborne-rd., &c., f.g. rents, 
1111. 10s., reversion in 73 yrs................... - 2,215 

Uatford.-Upper Winchester-rd., fg. rents, 
121, 12s., reversion in 55 yrs. ...........50-cccc0.. 260 

F >rest Hill.—St. Germains-rd., f.g. rents 251. 4s. 
VOVOGRMION Um FRYER. iin. esccciscecocscsveccccccee tis 510 

By Frep Var.ey & Son. 

Stroud Green.—13, Lancaster-rd., u.t. 65 yrs., 
es MR BD. pcisronforschscbdnciecheoin ihc. 382 

Finsbury Park.—80, St. Thomas-rd., u.t. 56 
FEB, Sh. Me TB) De ..2.0resissiarsesepisvoesoecceacnct 290 

Hockne —7, Crieketfield-rd., u.t. 55 yrs., g.r. 

bing pn oscohdsctthh eat bsachesvspensarcocshtineduars ci 2 

Holoway.—35, Harvist-rd., u.t. 8] bp eak.. 

B16. 95.0 sends ll Pn) 


By Stimson & Sons. 

Forest Hill.—55, Hurstbourne-rd., u.t, 713 yrs., 
MFG MOR g Wakes GUNG. ose Bicasescsencsansocsstoosesose 
Lewisham.—45, Lewisham-hill, u.t. 50 yrs., g.r. 
1g: UCN CRRA Rie ine Snes lhl TR, ui olaihde Gaelic 
Court Hill-rd., f.g.r. 121., reversion in 65 yrs. 
Walworth.—Wansey-st., ig. rents 1051., ut. 
Bie FEM MEPs ONES AOE, 5 56ccss5-i cel carissoseseceavaciee 
Deptford.—Douglas-st., f.g.r. 71. 4s., reversion 
MINERS is ccshscsshes vossetesccicseatesseiseosittetiite 

37, Douglas-st., f., w.r. 331. 168. .............0000 
81, 83, and 89, Edward-st., f., w.r. 841. 10s. ... 
3, Octavius-st., f., w.1. 231. 88. ........ccccesceeeee 
22, 23, and.24, Comet-st., u.t. 19} yrs., g.r. 
Meas PRUE EN, cosh vsccsssisecsticodicesesstases 

12, Grinling-pl., u.t. 49} yrs., g.r. 41. 10s., 

821. 10s 





ME RII 6505595 ib ocaspdone pucauedepesoneoeceere es 
3, Cuiidars-«t., u.t. 34 yrs., g.r. 2l. 7s., wor. 
17 and -19, Seymour-st., u.t. 33 yrs., g.r. 41, 

ie RONG cares Seon sesesasnteebissec vss Dusachsseshess 

29, Derrick-st., f., w.r. 161. 188.................00008 

New Cross.—32 to 40 (even), Clifton-hill, f., 
w.r. 1491. 10s. 

11, Royal Naval-pl., f., w.r. 271. 68. ............... 

%, Dipherd., u.t. 413 yrs., g.r. 21. 10s., w.r. 


Brockley.—280 and 282, Brockley-rd., f., y.r. 641. 


By ALFRED Spain & Son. 
Stone, Kent.—23 and 25, Invicta-rd., f., w.r. 
oe RRS Eee eee aay ee 
Northfleet, Kent.—34 to 40 (even), Gordon-rd., 
Bip AG MOUS oc Siu voschesuscstoes fcctieateeees ahs 


By Henry Henprixs & Co. 
Erdington, Warwick.—Three cottages, f. ...... 
Harborne, Warwick.—65, 67, and 69, High-st., 

u.t. 40 yrs., g.r. 61. 10s. 24d., y.r. 651. ......... 
Edgbaston, Warwick.—431, City-rd., u.t. 94 
MMR ar PRISED oo sin nctsscoiescaret auscuseonceesn esa see 
Aston, Warwick.—233 and 235, Berington-rd., 
u.t. 77 yrs., g.r. 91. 7s., w.r. 491. 88.°............ 
Warley, Worcester.—245 and 247, Galton-rd., 
u.t. 95 yrs., g.r. 7l., w.Y. 461. 168. .............66 


May 26.—By Buckianp & Sons. 
Windlesham, Surrey.—Enclosure of land, 1 a. 
22.2 Pi; 2. 


By Dotman & PEARCE. 
Camden-road.—No. 378, u.t. 31 yrs., g.r. 201., p. 


By Herring, Son, & Daw. 
Brixton.—Upper Tulse-hill, f.g.r. 161., rever- 
sion in 33 yrs. steveiage 
Dulwich.—130, Barry-rd., f., y.r. 331. 
By J. W. Morey & Co. 
Battersea.—Middleton-rd., f.g. rents 111., 
BOVOUMION SOE VER. oi..0sssecssenetcaessccneieteeses 
St. Marks Villas, f.g.r. 71. 10s., reversion in 
ii NUL ea COs eee re ema ae reales 


By Rosson & PERRIN. 
Hampstead.—Ainger-rd., i.g.r. 1301, uct. 
EG SE ES. ey eee 
Notting Hi .—Chesterton-rd., l.g.r. 641., u.t. 
ok: a * Se | aI ai ech ee a 


By Sepewicg, Son, & WRALL. 
Pinger, Middlesex.—Two enclosures of pasture, 





By Epwarp Woop. 
Tooting.—172, Franciscan-rd., u.t. 92 yrs., ¢.r. 
Gt. 30e., 8. BI. ooo... SAR EE ARE! 
Woodford.—1, Snettisham Villus, 1.,  w.r. 
321. 10s. 
2 and 3, Snettisham-villas, u.t. 94 yrs., gr. 
SEMIS x se0s' ss ics vespsaibsave 2aNes05sRaakeceasde 


£210 


115 
240 


180 
175 
255 
735 
270 
460 
170 
130 
260 
100 
1,110 
225 
190 
675 
220 


105 
340 


315 


100 


145 


425 
300 


1,615 
1,025 


1,400 


220 
260 
120 


Contractions used in these lists.—F.g.r. for freehold 
und-rent ; l.g.r. for leasehold ground-rent; i.g.r. for 


ved ground-rent ; g.r. for ground-rent 
f. for f 


; r. for rent; 


reehold; ¢. for copyhold; 1. for leasehold ; p. for 


possession ; e.r. for estimated 


rental; w.r. for weekly 


rental; q.r. for quarterly rental; y.r. for yearly rental; 


u.t. for unexp’ 
years; la. for lane; st. for street; rd. for 


term ; p.a. for per annum; yrs. for 
3 sq. for 


square ; pl. for place ; ter. for terrace ; cres. for crescent; 


ay. for avenue; gdns. for gardens; yd. for eae ; 


grove; b.h. for beerhouse; p.h. for public- 


Offices’; s. for shops ; ct. for court. 


gr. for 


ouse ; 0. for 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


NOTE,.—All communications with respect to litera 
and artistic matters should be addressed to “THE 
EDITOR” (and not to any person by name); those 
relating to advertisements and other exclusively 
business matters should be addressed to “THi 
PUBLISHER,” and not to the Editor. 

All communications must be authenticated by the 
name and address of the sender, whether for publica- 
tion or not. No notice can be en of anonymous 
communications, 

The responsibility of signed articles, letters, and 
papers read at meetings rests, of course, with the 
authors. 

We cannot undertake to return rejected commnni- 
cations; and the Editor cannot be responsible for 
drawings, photographs, manuscripts, or other docu- 
ments, or tor models or samples, sent to or left at this 
office, unless he has specially asked for them. 

‘All drawings sent to or left at this office for con- 
sideration should bear the owner’s name and address 
on either the face or back of the drawing. Delay and 
inconvenience may result from inattention to this. 

Any commission to a contributor to write an article, 
or to execute or lend a drawing for  ageecgy soar is given 
subject to the approval of the article or drawing, when 
received, by the Editor, who retains the right to reisct 
it if unsatisfactory. The receipt by the author of a 
proof of an article in type does not necessarily imply its 
acceptance. as 

N.B.—Ilustrations of the First Premiated Design in 
any importaut architectural competition will always be 
accepted for publication by the Editor, whether they 
have been formally asked for or not. 


nlp ie ae 
PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


*,* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest. 
Quality and quantity obviously affect prices—a fact 
which should be remembered by those who make use of 
this information. 





BRICKS, &c. 
Per 1000 Alongside, in River. £58. 4 
Beet BeOS sis cisssisisii eek cecavsavediseseds sivicesse.seeed 13 0 
Picked Stocks for Facings .............ccccccceeeeees 2 10 0 
Per 1000, Delivered at Railway Depot. 
£5. d. £5. 4, 
Flettons ............ 1 9 0 Double Headers 13 7 6 
Best Fareham One Side and two 
_) RE 312 0 MEE > Si sasec050s 77 6 
Best Red Pressed Two Sides and 
Ruabon Facing 5 0 0 one End......... 18 7 6 
BestBluePressed Splays & Squints 15 17 6 
Staffordshire... 315 0 Best Dipped Salt 
Do. Bullnose...... 40 0 Glzd.Str’tch’rs 10 17 6 
Best Stourbridge gale ie 10 7 6 
Fire Bricks ... 314 0 Quoins,Bullnose, 6 
GuazeD Bricks. and Flats ...... 14 7 . 
Best White and D’ble Stretchers 16 7 
Ivo Glazed Double Headers 13 7 6 
Stretchers...... 1017 6 OneSideand two P 
Headers ............ 10 7 6 LO, ee 17 7 
Quoins, Bull- Two Sides and 6 
nose, and Flats 14 7 6 one End ...... 1 7 4 
D’ble Stretchers 16 7 6 Splays & Squints 15 17, § 
Second Quality White and Dippe Salt Glazed, £1 5s. 
per 1000 less than best. 
4. a. : 
Thames and Pit Sand ......,. . 6 9 per yard, delivered. 
Thames Ballast ................6 5 3 ” . 
Best Portland Cement......... 29 © per ton, ° 
Best Ground Blue LiasLime 19 0° » | : ine 
NotE—The cement or mer 3 is seetive ° 
ordinary charge for sacks. ; 
Grey Stone Lime _............ lls, 6d. per yard dpliverst. 
Stourbridge Fireclay in sacks 27s. 0d. per ton at rly dp 
STONE. 
Per Ft. Cube. . a 
ae Srorz — delivered on road waggons, i 6 
eeWoccccaccece Gocscosecesess pbedecasces=** 
5a tan on road wa , Nine Ens | 
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RILAND SToNE 
P rown the 
Padding | 
Pimlico | 
White Basebe 
Paddington | 
Pimlico Wha 
Per Ft. Cu 


caster in bloc] 
= in blocks .. 
Greenshill in blo 
Darley Dale 
blocks ....++.+++ 
Red Corsehill 
blocks .....+ se 
Srone—Ke 
—_ Per bbe ce 
led randon 
ee Ft. Su 
6 in. sawn two 
40 ft. super.)... 
6 in. rubbed two 
3 in, sawn two 5! 
gin, to 24 in. sar 
1} in, to 2 in. dit 
YorkK— 
_ Per her 
led randor 
alg Ft. Su 
6 in. sawn two Ss) 
super.) ..+-+- 
6 or abbed twe 
3 in, sawn two 8s 
9 in, self-faced 1 


Per 1 
In. 
z 10 best blu 


Bangor .....+- 
2x12 ditto .... 
9x 10 1st qualit 

BRED. <..5>.000836 
x12 ditto .... 
16x8 ditto....... 
2x10 best blu 

Portmadoc.... 
16x8 ditto....... 


Best plain red 

ing (per 1000) 

Hip and V: 

(per doz. 

Best Broseley 
1000 


1) eer 
Hip (per dc 
Valley(per 

Best ‘‘ Harts 
brand, plain : 

faced (per 10 

Do. pressed 

MOODY sccsarees: 


Bul.p! 

Deals: best 3 i 
by 9 in. anc 
Teals: best 3 1 
Battens: best 
8in., and 3} 
Battens: best 


Deals: second. 
Battens : seco: 
2in. by in, 
Zin. by 44 in 
Foreign Sawn 
lin, and 1} i 


i ee 
Firtimber: be 
or Memel(av 
Seconds ..... 
Small timbe 
Small timbe 
Swedish ball 
Pitch-pine tim 
JOINE 

White Sea: | 
3in, by 11 
3in. by 9 i 
Battens.2} 
Second yello 


” ” 
Battens,2} 
Third yello 
ILin, and 
Battens,23 
Petersburg: 
3in. by 11 
Do. 3 in. t 
Battens .. 
Second yell 
MER csicae 


Battens . 
Third yelloy 
Do. 3 in. 1 
Battens .. 
ite Sea an: 
First white 
” ” 
Battens . 
Second whit 


” ” 

.. Battens , 
Pitch-pine: d 
vag 2in, 
eliow Pine— 
Oddments . 
Seconds, re 
Oddments 
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STONE (Continued). 
og Ft. Cube. 
ZLAND STONE t. average)— 
mi 9 atited delivered on road waggons, s. d. 
Paddington Depot, Nine Elms Depot, or 
snlico Wharf 
white “‘Basebed, delivered on road waggons 
Paddington Depét, Nine Elms Depét, or ‘ 
sali 
“- Ft. Cube, — at Railway Depot. 


Closeburn Red - 


soba cena meee erases eee ere sseeesereteeeeee 


QD 
- 
— 
° 


s. d. 
Ancaster in blocks.. 110 


in blocks ...... Freestone............ 
Geenehill in blocks 110 Red Mansfield Free- 
Darley Dale in CO OR 2 
BIOCKS .s0500.50.8.55% 2 4 #£x°Talacre & Gwespyr 
Red Corsehill in CUOMG eine c-avintiresee 28 
MEOGES cccccscpecneens 23 


SronE—Robin Hood Quality. 
_ Per Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway Depot. s. 4. 
Scappled random blocks ..................- saseneseceseseses z 10 
Per Ft. Super., Delivered at Railway Depot. 
6 in, sawn two sides landings to sizes (under 


$0 tt. BUPET.)..........secersererers siessencensesseeeeesonseares a? 
Gin, rubbed two sides ditto, ditto ...........eees 26 
3 jn, sawn two sides slabs (random sizes)............ 0 11k 


9 in. to 2 in, sawn one side slabs (random sizes) 0 

Lp in. to 2 in, ditto, Aitto.......scceeecsereereereteeaees 0 
York— 

Han or Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway Depét. 

Scappled random blocks ..........-..+...+- narescsecessesses 3 0 
Per Ft. Super., Delivered at Railway Depot. 

gin. sawn two sides landing to sizes (under 40 ft. . 
WP.) csccccccccscscovcscoccerevcceeseccesecscorscsccsoecceee 

PE saya d two sides ditto sree ee 

3 in, sawn two sides slabs (random sizes) 





orbs > 0 







First white deals, 3 in. by llin. 15 0 

” ” 3 in. by 9in. 14 0 

peg OPO: HEDIS 11 10 

Second white deals, 3in. by llin. 14 0 

” ” 3 in. by 9in. 13 0 

., Battens ............ 10 10 

Pitch-pine: deals ag 
yonder 2 in. thick extra 

ellow Pine—First, regular sizes 44 0 

POON 55. casscctvdsratecatvinseess 32 0 


9 in, self-faced random MR hs tue ehisdeverdescatasess 
SLATES, 
Per 1000 of 1200 at Railway Depot. 
In. In. £s,. a. n. In. £8. da. 
20x10 best blue 20 x 10bestEur’ka 
Bangor ......-++ 6 unfading green 1517 6 
20x12 ditto ...... 1317 6 20x12 ditto ...... 18 7 6 
20x 10 1st quality : 18x10 ditto ...... 13 5 0 
Gitto..........c000 13 0 0 16 x8 ditto ......... 10 5 0 
2x12 ditto ...... 1315 0 20x10permanent 
16x8 ditto......... 75 0 STECD .......0000 12 6 
2x10 best blue 18x10-ditto ...... 912 6 
Portmadoc...... 1212 6 16x8 ditto......... 612 6 
168 ditto......... 612 6 
TILES. 
At Railway Depdt. 
s. d. a. Gs 
Best plain red roof- Do. Ornamental(per 
ing (per 1000) ...... 42 0 ) seeseereersereseee 52 
Hip and Valley Hip and Valley 
(per doz.)...... 3.7 r doz.) ...... 4+ 0 
Best Broseley (per Best Ruabon red, 
BORE Sa tececcccectacaxe 50 0 brown, or brindled 
(Edw’ds)(per1000) 57 6 
Do. Ornamental(per Do.Ornamental (per 
MM ove cscccercevensos 0 pee 50 0 
Hip (per doz.)... 4 0 Hip (perdoz.)... 4 0 
Valley(perdoz.) 3 0 Valley({per doz.) 3 6 
Best ‘‘ Hartshill”’ Staffords. (Hanley) 
brand, plain sand- Reds or Brindled 
faced (per 1000)... 50 0 (per 1000) ............ 42 6 
Do. pressed (per and-made sand- 
ON aikogssdsdacones 47 6 faced (per 1000) 45 0 
Hip (per doz.)... 4 0 
Valley(per doz.) 3 6 
WOOD. 
Butnipine Woop. At per standard, 
Deals: best 3in. by llin.and4in, £ 8s. 4. £ s. d. 
by 9 in, and 11 im............0.c000 14400 .. 1510 0 
Deals: best 3 by 9....... pecan oe 1310 0 .. 1410 0 
Battens: best 24 in. by 7 in, and 
8in., and 3in. by 7 in. and8in, 11 10 0 1210 0 
Battens: best 24 by Gand3by6... 010 0 less than 
7 in. and 8 in. 
Deals: S€CONGS ....cccccceeseesssreeres 1 0 O less thn best, 
Battens: seconds ..............sc0e008 010 0 » ” 
2in. by in. and 2in. by Gin. ... 910 0 1010 0 
Zin. by 44in. and 2 in. by5in. 9 0 0 10 0 0 
Foreign Sawn Boards— 
lin, and 1} in, by 7 in. ........0. . 010 0 more. than 
battens. 
fin. PPISTETPTTTITiITeTiTiiTiti Tree £..0:.0 ” 
Firtimber: best middling Danzig At per load of 50 ft. 
or Memel (average specification) 5 0 0 .. 510 0 
BOOON OS. 5.x. cccice;oeneceatnee charts 42190 0... 3 0:0 
Small timber (8 in. to 10in.)... 317 6 .. 4 0 0 
Small timber (6 in. to8in.)..... 3.5 0 .. 310 0 
Swedish balks ..........c0:cccsescves $86... $39 
Pitch-pine timber (30 ft.average) 410 0... 5 5 0 
ns, JOINERS’ Woop. At per standard, 
White Sea: first yellow deals, 
BAe DY BE cc caccavsccesucccasave 2410 0 2510 0 
REA WN NES «6, vs sacdensasccascces 2210 0 2310 0 
Battens.2$in.and3in. by7in. 17 0 0 18 0 0 
Second yellow deals,3in. byllin. 19 0 0 20 0 0 
” ” 3in. by9in. 18 0 0 1910 0 
Battens,24in. and 3in. by7 in. 14 0 0 15 0 0 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 
in, ANSE, os. ccc sccccotessae 1400 15 0 0 
Battens,2}in.and 3in. by7in. 11 10 0 1210 0 
Petersburg: first yellow deals, 
3in. by 11 in, 2110 0 2210 0 
Do. 3 in, by 9 in. ...... o.. me 6 
Sc ee EN Ow BS: ¢ 
Second yellow deals, 3 in. b 
Wa ea EI aah oP Oo: 37D 
Do. 3 in. by 9 in, @ .. ff 
PPCM <0. s05:5 innchowelesdedenipece 0 .. 1210 6 
Third yellow deals 0 2. 1410 0 
0. 3 in, by 9 in, 0... 14 0 0 
OR CONR iis el aectensceiacccatss wio0. Hd @ 
White Sea and Petersburg— 
oo. 0 
oe. 0 
e.. 0 
G4 0 
oe 0 
ane 0 
G. 0 
a. 0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


TOPO ere nereeeeeeeeesaeeeeees 


THE BUILDER. 


WOOD (Continued), 


Jomners’ Woop (continued)— £8. d. 23.4. 
Kauri Pine—Planks perft.cube, 0 3 6 .. 0 5 0 
Danzig and Stettin Oak Logs— 

Large, per ft. cube.............. ates s 6". 03 9 

Small » ge beat kort oS 46... &2 5 
Wainscot Oak Logs, per ft. cube 0 5 6 . 060 
Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. sup. as 

FINI haces eciiccntersaecsickvessencin 0 0 8}... 0 09% 

2in. do. EE Cerra — 
Dry Mahogany—Honduras, Ta- 

basco, per ft. super. asinch.. 0 0 10 0 1 

Selected, Figury, per ft. super. 

DRTIBIE biscriccnsennsnenmnnen e-2.6, 0 6 
Dry Walnut, American, per ft. 

Cy) RES 0010. 010 
yi a ee een 18 0 0 22 0 0 
American Whitewood planks, 

PON ER CID cceccchcesscecccticcaces oe... @-Sr7e 
Prepared Flooring, etc.— Per square. 

lin. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 

MINI c wiscnancasdcsniidcaccccdessxsacasaes ee. 017 0 

1 in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 

OO ee CR eee 1440. 018 0 

1} in. by 7 in. yellow, planedand 

TAREGIUIE so cc csasesacoc bedcaseves 0160. 100 

lin. by 7 in. white, planed and 

TON TRE ae a eee ee or. 014 6 

1 in. by 7 in. white, planed and 

ee eee 6.5. CG'¢@ 
1}in. by 7 in, white, planed and 

NS a sae ry C15 @ .. @ies¢ 

Zin. by 7 in. yellow, matched 

and beaded or V-jointed brds. 011 0 013 

1 in. by 7 in. ” ” 014 0 0 18 

Zin. by 7in. white » * 010 0 011 0 

1 in. by 7 in. ” ” 0129... #015 0 


6 in, at 6d. to 9d. per square less than 7 in. 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 
In London, or delivered 
Railway Vans, per ton. 

Rolled Steel Joists, ordinary £ s. d. £8. 
WAOUIOUE oc vic csciessnecabcaticeneshietia 7 Oise, “Cae 

Compound Girders, ordinary 

SERINE cr caiaascpevtin tincnassdadsacee 9 0 10 0 
Steel Compound Stanchions ...... 11 0 12 0 
>... ee 
0 
0 


ANU QUORUM x cccnacaccesepnscecssses 
ba eee ee 9 
Cast Lron Columns & Stanchions, 

ineluding ordinary patterns ... 7 10 


METALS, 
Per ton, in fiondon. 
Tron— £ a £ 
COMIC TIRED oon scarcsoesesoncences 8 10 
Staffordshire Crown Bars, good 
merchant quality ............... 1 
Statfordshire ‘‘ Marked Bars’’ 10 10 
Mild Steel Bars » 815 
Hoop Iron, basis price . oe wae 
” »  Galvanised............ pA er _ 
(*And upwards, according to size and gauge.) 
Sheet Iron Black— 
Ordinary sizes to 20 g. ..........4 9S 0 .s 
” ” 24 2. 


” a (| re Oo @ x. 
Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, ordinary quality— 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 2 ft. to 
FAR CONS ee scctecdssecceseusanses 15 0 0 
Ordinary sizes to 22g.and 24g. 1510 0 
@ ” 26 1610 0 


oo oo ©& 


Angles, Tees, and Channels, ordi- 
910 


o co co ec 


». 810 





or 
coco of 





SEES aaa 
—_ Iron, soy flat, best ee 

rdinary sizes to 20 g. ............ 0 F 

22 g.and 24g. 18 10 

2 ” |) ee 20 0 

Galvanised Corrugated Sheets— 
Ordinary sizes, 6ft. to 8ft. 20 g. 14 10 
” ” 22 g. and 24 g. or 


pi 


to 3 ft. to 20 g. and thicker...... 12 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 2¢. &24g. 13 0 
” ” Th re 15 0 ie 
Cut Nails, 3 in. to 6 in................ 1010 0 ... il 
(Under 3 in., usual trade extras.) 


LEAD, &e. - 
Ss. 
Lrap—Sheet, English, 4Ib. and up as ” 


eocoo cos Sooo 


ol ll 


Lite 


eI 

+ 

5 

8 

& 
ooce 


5 

F 
f 
i) 





CoPpPpER— 
Strong Sheet. ............... perlb. 0 1 0 
Thin ” 11 


eadsaaeeae deena a 
0 10 


COE xc 
i ee 
111 


Copper nails................+ ” 

Copper WIFE ........c.csceeeee ) 
Brass— 

Strong Sheet. .............. ” 

J ee ” 
Trn—English Ingots......... ” ha 
SoitpER—Plumbers’ ......... ” 00 $$... 

RW iicansscsceccsccoxes ” 0 oll .. 

BIOWIEDO  sicccecscscecsece aeeee 013 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES OF 


STOCK SIZES,* 
Per Ft., Delivered. 


eco coos 
aoe 


PPI ddd 


seccencesens VEU FW BUURUELS coeccceee 


» fo 
» fourths ......... 24d. Fluted Sheet, 15 oz. 34d. 
43d. » 21 oz. 444. 


ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE IN CBATES OF 
STOCK SIZES.* 
Per Ft., Delivered. 


2d. = 
i eceqenne cine Ss ‘ord Rolled, Oce- 
f anic,Arctic,Muffled, 
and Rolled Cathe- 
dral, white........... ; Hg 


* Not less than three crates, 


* Weivsecescae Sele 














701 
OILS, &c. £3. 4, 
Raw Linseed Oilin pipes ......... per gallon 0 3 7 
” ” » in eens ” 03 8 
* ” » in drums ......... ” 0 310 
Boiled ,, » in barrels......... ” 0 310 
» ” » in drums......... ” 041 
Turpentine in barrels ............... ” 040 
on ” ‘ in <p Sey P ” 042 
muine Ground Engli te Lead, 
Red Lond, Dry ..........:.-casecrecccaces she” ry = * Q 
Rest Linseed Oil Putty ............ per ewt. O11 0 
Stockholm FA  ..c..cccicceccosciccssec per barrel 112 0 
VARNISHES, &c. Per gallon. 
Fine Pale Oak Varnish 3 ‘8 % 
Pale Copal Oak ..............2.e0000 010 6 
Superfine Pule Elastic Oak 012 6 
Fine Extra Hard Church Oak 010 0 
Superfine Hard-drying Oak, for seats of 
; NI Gon 5 ias ass asesiagexeseviedtiacsikactedus 014 6 
Fine Elastic Carriage ................cccccccccesceeees 012 0 
Superfine Pale Elastic Carriage................. » 016 0 
PURO Pn MN ions a ntsackniwsececscctasascoeetcheds 010 0 
Finest Pale Durable Copal 018 0 
Extra Pale French Oil .....0c..ccccccccoccsccccccces 3 ¢@ 
Eggshell Flating Varnish ...........:..........c000 . 918 0 
Ft I 0s. cascacdecesicancessshydeakdve 140 
Po eee 012 0 
Best Japan Gold Size 0°10 & 
Best. Black Japati........,..........csscccccssssessescee 016 0 
Oak and Mahogany Stain 09 0 
Brunswick Blac 08a 
$i § 
French and Brush Polish ..............c.seceeeeeces 0 10 4 
> 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“TNE BUILDER” (Published Weekly) is supplied DIRECT 
from ne — — ee in any part of the United Kingdum 
ne prepa. of 198, per annum, With deliv by Fridu 
Morning’s fost in London and its suburbs. nadine iedeiaie 
To Canada, post-free, 21s, 8d. per annum; and to all 
Furope, America, Australia, New Zealand, India, China, Ceylon, 
ete,, 2Us. per annum, 


Kemiciances (payabie to J, MORGAN) should be addressed te 
ie Publisher of “HE buiLDER,” 4, CaLherine-street, W.C. 


+8 
TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to “‘ The Editor,” and inust reach 
us not later than 10 a.m. on Thursday. [N.B.—We 
cannot publish Tenders unless authenticated either by 
the architect or the building owner; and we cannot 
publish announcements of Ténders accepted unless the 
ainount of the Tender is stated, nor any list in which the 
lowest Tender is under 1001. unless in some exceptional 
cases and for special reasons. } 


* Denotes accepted. t Denotes provisionally accepted. 








BLAINA.—For erection of seventy-four houses. Mr. 
W. J. Davies, Council Engineer, Blaina :— 


Houses. 
Dawson & Jones ... £16,995] R. J. Birch, Tre- 
RR. Pudee®.. oo. ..00.:. 14,990 Se _ eee £13,320 
{Surveyor’s estimate, £13,185. | 
Roads, 
Dawson & Jones £750 00] R. J. Birch, Tre- 
pe. ee 742 36 GEE, 0 .-00<060se £663 26 


? ga 
| Surveyor’s estimate, £672 10s. 9d. ] 





CONSETT.—For erection of shops, entertainment 
hall, etc., for Mr. W. Aynsley. Mr. John J. Eltringham, 
architect and surveyor, Consett :— 

Brown & Tompkins, Knitsley-gardéns, 
I oo oe vas ccaedancccassassaaduaasien Daaavevas £1,720 


COWBRIDGE —For _ ferro-concrete 


; q bridge 
widening :— 

Lambriok & 0. ...........ccccccsececceces £1,013 3 8 
W. Thomas & Co. ........c.cccseces 218 1 
pm | EMSRS ae epee 964 210 
iy ye re 944 5 0 
LACS ea ae 908 0 0 
The Yorkshire Hennebique Con- 

tracting Co., Ltd. ..............0.00008 885 0 0 
A. 8. Morgan & Co., Ltd. ............ 864 1 5 
Hobrough & Co. ....c...c.cccccceceeseeeee 854 5 6 


75419 5 
-H . 79219 5 

¢ Provisionally in one or other of the alternative 
forms, alternatively £673 or £644 15s. 6d. 


CWMLLYNFELL. — For erection of vestry and 
Sunday-school for Cwmllynfell Congregational Chapel 
‘Trustees. Mr. E. D. Jones, architect, Rainbow-hill, 
Cwnullynfell, Glam. Quantities by architect :— 

D. Stephen ......... £850 8|T. J. Williams & 

H. Williams ......... 845 0} Co., Rhiwfawr 
ao and Cwmllynfell* £829 12 
[Architect’s estimate, £820.) 

GREAT YARMOUTH.—For erection of stabling for 
Great Yarmouth Race Committee. Mr. J. W. Cockrill, 
M.Inst.C.E., A.R.1.B.A., Borough Surveyor and Archi- 


G. L. Morgan, Pontypridd" ......... 
E. H. Page 





tect. —— by Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, 
Great Yarmouth :— 

a 71,589 0); A. Wright......... £1,149 10 
Carter & Wright 1,339 0/| B.G.Beech, Great 

Harman ............ 1,275 0 Yarmouth* 1,149 0 
Moore & Son ...... if oie | 982 0 
J. Dastoe............ 1,167 0 





HETHERSETT (Norfolk).—For erection of eight 
cottages, for the Henstead Rural District Council. Mr. 
J. B. Panks, surveyor, Framingham Pigot, Norwich :— 
W. Palmer ...... £1,930 10 0) J. W. Trudgett £1,400 00 

- 1,600 00] Podd & Fisher 1,317 00 


y & Co. 1543 106|Sparkes & 
E. J. Smith 1,507 00] Latten......... 1,315 00 
H. C. Tofta...... 1,502 00]E. T. Taylor, 
J.Durn & Son. 1,467 00 Corngleford, 
R. J. Dowe...... 1,450 00{ Norwicht ... 1,280 00 


J. e 
t Accepted subject to Local Government Board’s 
sanction. 
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LONDON.--For restorations, armed House, block 
A, under the Housing and Town Planning Act, "00, for 
Mr. R. 1, Crawfo Mr. Alfred Ee at tingale, 
architect, Putney, and Gray’s Inn- -chambers, CG. :—~ 
J. Jarvis & Sona, Ltd, £640 | F, Smith & Co.* ...:,, £562 
W. Bastable ............ 

[Architect’ s estimate, £627. ] 


LONDON.—For extensioti to the Streatham ¢ar shed, 
for the London County Council i— 
Colls & Sons ......... £14,787 | Patman & Fother 
F. & H. F. Higgs... 14,52: ingham, Ltd....... £13,593 
J.&C. Roser td. 13, 849 | H. L. Holloway ... 13,468 


C. Wall, Ltd..”....... 13,843] Kerridge & Shaw... 13,327 

Holloway Bros. Kirk & Randall...... 13,322 
(London), Ltd.... 13,600 | Rowley Bros., Tot- 

| tenbaw, N.t ...... 12,997 


| The Architect's estimate, comparable with the tencers, 
is £13,900. | 


LONDON.—For cleansing and repainting, etc., of 
the Grosvenor-road and Albert Embankment, for the 
London County Council :— 

Vigor & Co. ...... £475 00|Markham & 
W. King & Son... 351 00 Markam......... £207 00 
R. Woollaston & W. F. Blay, Ltd., 
COS ox issestces eee Dartford ¢ ... 128 17 8 
t Incomplete tender. 
[ The estimate of the Chief Engineer, comparable with 
the above tenders, is £220 | 


LON DON.—For erection of a secondary school in 


Ancona-road, Woolwich, for the London County 
Council :— 

We. Bonnon & Cog GAG, «6055 66 sccsss. ee £23,335 

ee ID ics cassiccbsis donee ens Biwtes 23,291 

G. Godson & Sons.. 22,919 

Rt MR MR os crvouruirnes 22,839 


Holliday & Greenwood, Ltd. a x re 22,781 
. 22,779 
22,343 


G. E, Wallis & Sons, Ltd. .. 

tay & en Ltd. 
& M. Patrick . 

Kir k & Randall 

EK. Lawrance & Sons, Ltd. _ 

Be Ae, MOON EAs 0c ssscheccstkvasscasccnens 

H. L. Holloway, Church-street, Dept- 
SER ee Ser eee peor a freee ne 21,837 

| The Architect's estimate,  . with the tenders, 
is £2 a 





LON DON.—For the ma of (i) horizontal hack 
sawing machines, and (ii ) for pneumatic lifting jacks 
at the central car repair depot, Woolwich, for the 
London County Council :— 


(i.) Horizontal Hack Sawing Machines. 


J. WGWOGA TE 05, BG. vosccsccsscssassresesess £322 10. 
Burton, Griffiths, & Co., Ltd. ............... 127 10 
Judson-Jackson Co..............cccsccsecscsseees 123 18 
B. G. Berbert& Co., Biti..........sssc00ss0s0 123 0 
suck & Hickman, Ltd., Whitechapel- 
SNE EUS vis cy cavctacekaasbissivedtnesvacovus¥ocke oe 102 6 
(ii.) Pneumatic Lifting Jacks. 
S, H. Heywood & Co., Ltd. .................. 178 0 
SEE OO NOE os cvsvnesadsacnesicensetnsoas 146 0 
Be WE I OD cobs cosaccdescesecccscacece 120 0 
Kast Ferry-road Engineering Co , Ltd., 
PRUNE Ts Sa sve cocc ss vunoescdeorsteves 79 0 


[The estimates of the Chief Officer of Tramways, com- 
parable with the above tenders, are £120 for the sawing 
machines and £180 for the lifting jacks. J 


LON DON.—For strengthening floors at: the ‘‘ Forster’ 
school, Islington, for the London County Council: 
EK. Lawrence & W. Johnson & 


Sons, Ltd. ...,.. £480 00 C0) 6 =: eae £426 00 
G. 8. S. Williams C. P. Roberts & 

MROEE cist cosesces 474 00 RMR sip casivacicckenc' 407 00 
oe ee eee 474 00]J. & C. Bowyer, 
L.H.&R.Roberts 471 00] Ltd., Upper 
McLaughlin Norwood? ...... 387 00 


Harvey, Ltd... 465 14 4 


LONDON. —For reconstructing the heating apparatus 
at the St. Andrew’s-street school, Clapham, for the 
J.ondon County Council :— 
Stevens & Sons £1,055 0 0| Brightside Foun- 
W. G. Cannon & dry & Engineer- 


Sons, Ltd........ 1,00000) ing Company, 
J. Grundy, Ltd. 98700 ("Eee £825 0 0 
H. es Cash & Co., 


as — & Co., 





THE BUILDER. 


LONDON,—For electric a ounty o at, the Kennington 
Fire Station, for the London Cotinty Council 
J, ree & Soris.,. £340 0| W. Leonard & Co.) 

lley Bros. ......... . 27610} 4, Sohosst., 

The Chief Engineer's estimate, Ccomperable with the 
tenders, is £260 ] 

LONDON. — For enlargement of Essetidine-rond 

sthool, for the London County Council :—. 





MtePene © ORG. «25 <5 d056scsecndasecicseoe0s £2,012 0 O 
De MARDI GOU OC NSOD 5 ose csacsenecvcccescneose 1,985 0 0 
Marchant & Hirat. ..2.:.....5..000000055 1,975 0 0 
De 2 oS ree 1,920 0 0 


S. N. Soole & Son 
WV MOEN CTSODD bch snccsesceescccedeers 
CLE (Ce ae Ee rv veer ‘i 
W. King & Son 
G. Godson & Sons .... 
Lole & Co. 
T. D. Leng, Evelyn-street, Dept- 
NN ccs osastck cas estes sesheb accesooseeses 1,725 0 0 
[The Architect's estimate, comparable with the tender Ss, 
is £1, 690. | 












MORLEY.—For erection of a villa in Victoria-road, 
for Mr. C. Scarf. Mr. T. A. Buttery, architect, Queen- 
street, Morley :— 


Mason: J. Wain, Headingly* ............... £547 0 
Jowmer: Lazenby Bros., Leeds* ............ 421 8 
Piumber: F. H. Hargreaves, Churwell* 189 0 
Plasterers : I, Iredale & Son, Birstall*... 263 0 
Siaters : Scholey Bros., Leeds* 70" ¢ 
Painters : A. Hirst, Morley* <3 | oe 





MOUNTAIN ASH. —For saheiiaben church. Mr. 
T. W. Millar, architect and surveyor, Mountain Ash :— 
D. Davies & Son . £2,690 OO] J. Morgan & 

Phillips & Davies 2,510 0 Sons, Ltd....... £2,348 18 
Jones Bros. ...... 2,380 0|T. W. Davies, 
Mountain Ash* 2,225 0 


SHEFFIELD.--For erection of new premises. Mr. 
H. L. Paterson, architect, 19, St. James-street, Sheffield. 
Quantities by the architect :— 

General Work, 
T. Wilkinson & Sons, Ltd., Sheffield* £18,685 0 
Steel Constructional Work. 
Lambourne & Co., Ltd., Munchester* £1,984 4 


SUMMERHILL | (co. Meath). —For erection of a 
church, for the Very Rev. P. Flanagan, P.P. Messrs. 
W.H. Byrne & Son, architects, Suffolk-street, Dublin. 
Quantities by Mr. Andrew B. Bruntz, surveyor, 1, 
College-street, Dublin :— 

P. Nolan, ‘Monaghan stansweuebownnacsvapentskes £7,500 

WHITEHAVEN.—For erecting a mortuary. Mr. 
George Boyd, C.E., 33, Queen-street, Whitehaven :— 

E. Moorhouse, 4A, Cross- street, White 
BIOWIIN cove idcnsan cncw avons onccevacsteestqueporesnesee £255 


JOGN WILLIAMS & CO. 


FOR 


LATING. 


TIGHT and EVERLASTING 

ROOFS if covered with their 

BANGOR SLATES from 
DINORWIC QUARRIES. 














(Juxn 2, 1911, 


WALTHAMSTOW v For erecting & boundary wail 
etc., around the remial: iiig portion ¢ the see, sew villa 








Elliott Whittingham” School, for the Educa 

Committon Me, Ei, -Frea,: aceaneot to: 

Comnsttees ia" 

F, W. Fletcher £712 0 0) A. G. Barton ... £59; 9 0 

A. T. Torode ... 698 16-0] J.&J. Dean... 578 0 9 

R. & E. Evans., 597 0 0] A. Fairhead & 

J.S. Hammond Sons ‘.i...5.5.::. 563 0 6 
_.. ae 697 0 0] Abbot & Charl- 

J.Sands ....:.... 695 0 O] ton, Acton*... 939 ig 7 


Ham Hill Stone. 
Doulting Stone. 
Portiand Stone. 

The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co., Limited 


(incorporating the Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & 
The Doulting Stone Co.). fon, 


Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, Somerset, 
London Agent:—Mr. E. A. Williams, 
16, Craven-street, Strand. 





USE 
WHITE 


LIME-SAND BRICKS 


Of the Finest Quality 
FO 
BUILDINGS, TUNNELS, CELLARS, MANHOLES etc, 
WHY ? 


The Bricks are uniform. 

Less mortar is required. 

Closer joints can be made. 

16 per cent. more bricks can be laid per day. 

Where light is required they need no whitewashing, 

Saving of material and labour. 

USED BY THE MILLION IN GERMANY, AMERICA, 
AND IN THIS COUNTRY. 


HBNqPonw 


These Bricks are made by the 
GODSTONE BRICK & TILE CO. LTD., 
Oxted Road, Godstone, Surrey, 
and can be delivered in quantities of not less than 5,000 
within 10 miles of the Company’s Works at 26/- per 1,000, net. 


Send for Free Samples. 
LEE a a ee EI 











Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk- 
rooms, granaries, tun-rooms, and _ terraces, 
Asphalte Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co, 





SPRAGUE & CO.’S, Ltd., 
-PHOTO” PROCESS, 
4 & 5, East Harding-street, 
Fetter-lane, F.C. 


PILKINGTON & CO. 


(EsTaBLISHED 1838), 
DEPTFORD WHARF, 
190 & 192, CREEK ROAD, DEPTFORD, S.E. 
Telephone No.: New Cross 1102 (two lines). 








Registered Trade Mark. 


Polonceal Asphalt. 
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PLACED SECOND.—Mkr. H. S. GoorHaRrT-RENDEL, ARCHITECT. 









THE BUILDER, JUNE 2, 1°11. 
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TREVOR ESTATE COMPETITION: DESIGN PLACED THIRD.—Mkr. W. G. Witsoy, F.R.1.B.A., ARCHITECT 
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SED Horace Figtp & Simmons AND Mr. C. FAREY, ARCHITECTS 





